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ROSA AND HER SUITORS, 
A TALE OF SWEDISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY EMILIE F. CARLEN, 
Author of “One Year of ene Bay Bride of ? 
5 HE. Omburg 





TRANSLATED BY ELBERT PERCE, 
CHAP. XL 
New Year's Morning. 

The great town bell had jusi chimed the hour 
of nine, when the long black ranks of the gen- 
tlemen of the council slowly ascended the 
proad steps leading to the house of the Burgo- 
master B ; at the same time might be seen 
several groups of well-dressed gentlemen, in 
plue cloaks, elegantly trimmed with red or 
green; they were members of the Honorable 
Trading Company, and were on their way to 
the Merchant Widen’s small palace, and never 
halted on their course until it brought them 
under the portly shadow of the tall and radiant 
person of the Merchant himself. | 

Somewhat later, the streets were thronged 
with young court notaries, strolling along in 
pleasing variety, arm in arm with the young 
sons of Mars, and visiting such houses as might 
offer any just claim to such a distinction—that 
is to say, where there was a young and charm- 
ing wife, or a pretty daughter to pay their 
court to, or good stores of Rhenish and cham- 
pagne; at other places they merely left cards. 
Not until after service did the other individuals, 
consisting of young men in the meagre garb of 
adjuncts, or clerks, &c., commence bowing 
and scraping in the ante-rooms of their supe- 
riors. 

In the dining hall, at Mr. Widen’s, stood a 
long, richly-covered table, where ali who might 
be so disposed were at liberty, upon New Year’s 
morving, to satisfy both their eyes and their ap- 
petites. It was a grand levee day, and the 
house was free, even to all the junior servants 
of the trade, overseers, e¢ cetera. The Mer- 
chant himself, in a marvellous morning cos- 
tume of wadded green silk, sat in state in a 
large mahogany chair, at the end of the table, 
and remained there from nine in the morning 
uatil one in the afternoon, at which period the 
poor wearied man was st last at liberty to 
seek consolation for his toils in a refreshing 
nap, upon his own especial and cosy sofa. 

During this long interval, the mistress of the 
house was incessantly bustling backwards and 
forwards, from ante-room to dining-hall. In the 
former was served up wine and cake, and in 
the latter was collected all the youth, brilliancy, 
taste, and beauty, which the town could offer. 

Rosa stood at the window, (her ears and 
eyes were in the street,) while some mysterious 
instinet directed the answers which she occa- 
sionally gave to two or three young gentlemen, 
who inflicted upon her their commonplace 
questions—such as, why they had not the 
pleasure of seeing her at the ball, &c. 

It could not have been Captain Ferdinand 
after whom Rosa was looking, for he had been 
there a couple of hours before, and had assur- 
ed her, with a thousand tender expressions, 
that he was positively engaged for the entire 
morning ; and, then, after all the noise and con- 
fasion, should be so tired that she must not 
expect him before the afternoon. 

But Mannerstedt had not yet made his ap- 
pearauce, nor had he been seen there since the 
second festival day. Rosa’s heart had, during 
this week, suffered the pangs of martyrdom ; 
she had felt obliged to follow her mother from 
one amusement to another—to sing, play, and 
dance, in private societies and balls, while she 
was in a state of intclerable anxiety—for Man- 
nersiedt had again fallen ill, not dangerously, 
it is true, but sufficiently so to prevent his 
leaving his room for several days. He had 
ventured ont too soon, after the violent fever, 
and the result was a relapse, which was per- 
haps worse than the firet, though he was able 
to walk about his apartment. ; 

Larson, who went over in the morning to in- 
quire afier him, brought back the intelligence 
that he had talked of going out. It was there- 
fore hardly to be wondered at, that Rosa’s 
cyes were continually fixed upon the street. 
She was, however, often obliged to turn and ad- 
dress her guests, and therefore could not see 
all that passed there. At the ay 2 moment 
when the gay buzz of conversation had reach- 
ed its height, and when, amid the noise and 
loud talking and laughing, a knock at the door 
could searcely be heard, Rosa’s quick ear, how- 
ever, detected one. Almost at the same mo- 
ment the door was opened, and Mannerstedt 
entered. 

He was dressed in his new black suit, which 
was of fashionable cut, and became him re- 
markably well. ~ Hat in hand, he graceful 
bowed to the company, and then approach 
Rosa, and, in a few simple but well-selected 
expressions, wished her as much happiness in 
the coming year as—as—could ever be col- 
lected into the lot of one poor mortal. 

The assembled guests were extremely aston- 
ished, as well at Mannerstedt’s new vestments 
as at his behaviour and bearing, which had a 
certain striking resemblance to that which it 
had been daring the famous waltz on the be- 
trothal evening. 

Whispers passed buzzing through the apart- 
ment. 

“Eh, oh; what does thet mean, eh ?” 

The graces curled their sweet lips in the 
prettiest possible manner, and the gentlemen 
iorgot that they had still at least ten ora dozen 
visits to make. 

However, Mannerstedt did not remain seat- 
ed more than three minutes, when le arose, 
and, with another bow, left the room. His re- 
spects had to be paid to Mr. Widen, and he 
had several other visits of duty to make. Dn- 
ring the few minutes Frank had been sitti 


there, he had placed his hat and gloves { 
the distraction | 


a table beside him, and had, in 

of his thoughts, forgotten the latter, when 
made his bow, to pay his visit in the dining: 
hall. Here he felt obliged, at the gracious in 
vitation from the 
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be constantly offered up for his and Rosa’s hap- 
piness. The si ee of bth must ever be 
bound up in one, for the inviolability of such a 
union is sacred in itsel ainst 
every unpermitted wish which, under a 8 
form, ten to creep into its pa of 

ce nocence, poison with its mere 
breath the fresh and happy life within. No! 
such wishes “a not penetrate or find admit- 
tance there. sleep silently, for the rose 
is even sacred to them, and only from afar and 
in the rich world of memory may they venture 
to rejoice in its glory.” 

Mannerstedt’s giance sought Rosa’s eyes; 
they were cast.down, but he saw a tear pearl- 
ing in the long silken lashes; his life would 
have been cheap for the privilege of kissing it 
away, but then he would have scorned himself, 
and so perhaps would she; he thought upon 
his mother’s last bequest—her letter—and fed. 

An hour later, two young girls, well furred 
and veiled, were tripping arm in arm down Ha- 
ven street; they stopped at the house of Pro- 
fessor Ling, and entered. 

“ Come, come, dear Hilda,” said Rosa Widen, 
drawing Miss Borgenskold after her through 
the little hall. “I must pay Uncle Ling a visit, 
and you must come with mo. _I feel agsured, 
indeed I will guaranty, that you will be wel- 
come,” 

“Be it wpon your conscience, then,” rejoin- 
ed Hilda, with a faint smile, “if he should be 
uncivil. It is impossible for me to resist you, 
even if I am to suffer for it myself; but I do 
assure you, my good Rosa, that I should feel 
like sinking through the floor, if the Professor 
should give me one of those sharp glances, with 
that peculiar expression, which he can use when 
he is inclined.” 

“No, no,” said Rosa, “he will not do so. 
Only come, and rely wholly upon me.” 

The two girls entered the Professor’s study— 
it was empty ; but Rosa boldly opened the door 
leading to the little drawing-room. She held 
Hilda, who was behind her, by the hand, and, 
patting her head in through the passage, she 
asked— 

“Can we come in, uncle?” She stood wait- 
ing his reply in the entrance; but a thousand 
treacherous clouds of crimson suffused her 
cheeks and forehead, as her eyes discovered, be- 
sides the Professor, the figure of another person 
on the sofa, opposite the door—and that other— 
how could she ever have supposed she should 
have met him here? Nevertheless, it was Man- 
nerstedt himself, who had come to pay a visit 
to the Professor, to tender him his warm and 
grateful thanks for the bounteous aid which he 
had afforded him. 

“Now, then, child, what is it? Come in, 
come in,” eried the Professor; and one of his 
sharp, quick glances turned first upon Rosa’s 
blushing cheeks, and then upon the youn 
teacher. But Mannerstedt had arisen, and, 
with a rapid turn, stood absorbed in admiring 
a beautiful vase. Professor Ling, however, un- 
derstood something about similar fits of admi- 
ration, and, if the veritable state of affairs was 
not entirely clear to his comprehension, a sus- 

icion, of which the first spark had been kin- 
Med in his mind on the evening of the betroth- 
al, was confirmed. 

On that evening, his eyes had been fixed 
with sympathy upon Mannersiedt, whom he 
had never seen before, but of whose industry, 
as well as poverty, he had heard frequently ; 
and, during this slight survey, he had plainly 
noticed the fire that flashed in the youth’s eye, 
whenever he chanced to catch a passing glance 
of Rosa’s white dress, as she flitted by. 

The old man’s sileat conclusions, as usual, 
found vent in a long-drawn hem; whereupon, 
with the aid of his stick, he got up to welcome 
the girls. 

“Welcome, my child”—he kissed Rosa’s 
forenead—* and you, too, Hilda. Hem! hem!” 

“ My good, kind uncle,” said Rosa, caressing- 
ly, and stroking the Professor's wrinkled cheeks, 
“T have ventured to assure Hilda that she 
would be welcome here; and I am ready to die 
with apprehension, lest she should aot be so.” 

“ You little simpleton,” said the Professor, 
“T cannct really take the burden upon my cor- 
science of letting you die frum any such dread- 
ful cause. Come here, Hilda, dear. There 
now, is it right now? Well, well; you are both 
of you weleome; and so now sit down. But 
what the Mr. Mannerstedt, what makes 
you stand there, gazing at that vase, or the 
flowers in it, while we have such beautiful liv- 
ing blossoms here for you to rejoice your eyes 
with ? Come, turn round, and behave yourself, 
‘and show your face to the ladies. Let them 
see that you are not destitute of politeness, and 
all that, which Ferdinand is everlastingly chat- 
tering about.’’ : 

The name of Ferdinand, in conjunction with 
all the rest, did not exactly answer the purpose 
of bringing the ycung people's confused 
thoughts into order again. Gradually, how- 
ever, they all recovered themselves, and Man- 
nerstedt managed to collect himself sufficiently 
to engage them in a tolerably connected and 
agreeable train of conversation, to which the 
Professor—to-day in an especially pleasant hu- 
mor—contributed largely. Ss 

“We ought to have some wine and biscuit, 
and that sort of thing,” said he, somewhat im- 
patient at not seein Madame Brun make her 
appearance. His guests certainly want- 
“x nothing. of the kind, but their host’s will was 
law; and Hilda, who, in her earlier days, was 
as useful here as at home, arose quickly, and, 
with an “allow me, uncle,” was out of the room 
in a second, and soon returned with the desired 
refreshments. 

“Where is Madame Brun hiding herself?” 
asked the Professor, feeling a little embarrassed 
at seeing Hilda so completely at home again. 

“She is busy in the kitchen, my dear uncle. 
She has a just aes manor named +3 

lied Hil eginning quietly and composedly 
B neo round e tnd, play unger ua 

were just i enjoy r0- 
teiaate weneloat okt Muscat, when the door 
was suddenly thrown open, and Captain Ferdi- 
nand came rattling to the room, booted, spurred, 
sabred, and ready for the field. — 

“Now, then, what in Heaven’s name is the 
matter?” exclaimed he, in astonishment, as he 
beheld the bottles, ¢ cakes, and the guests, 
who were sitting round the Professor’s large ta- 
ble; for here the usual refreshment was merely 
glass water, or per small beer 


¢ man, to take his 1} fe 


at the table for a short Se ee the power of 
passing, the eompany in the drawing-roor lifferent tc 
gradually departed, and Rosa was left e. — eWell, F 
She was just on the point of going out a charac 

when Mannerstedt re-entered for his ,Injing?” 
the greatest possible hurry, hat, veil, and hand-| 


Ksechieg were thrown down again upon the ta- 
e, ; / ; 


“Ts Miss Widen thinking of 
asked Frank, as he approached the table where 
Rosa had quite innocently covered his gloves 
under all her own things. wee “ 
“ Yes, I believe—yes, very r 
ed Rosa, extremely em 
self, for the first time since the 


the table, alone with him whom she felt was’ 


every day becoming more | 
peace of mind. ae 


“Pray excuse if Il am 
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quickly continued—“* ge Pedro peers ail 
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their wishes 
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“Ha, do you think so?” said the o!d man, 
with a ‘natured smile, “ Aye, aye, such 
might be the case; but, meanwhile, men entan- 
gle themselves, by their own thoughtless con- 
luct, in a whole.crowd of necessities and du- 
ties, without which they could have been com- 
fortable enough, and which of themselves again 
entail incalculable results.” 

Mannerstedt, who was totally ignorant of 
the domestic relations of the family, was not 
aware to what the Professor alluded, and there- 
fore thought it» better to be silent. The old 
gentleman bent his sharp glance firmly upon 
Frank, and continued— 

“My nephew and his bride, for instance.” 

He paused. 

“ How so?”’ asked Mannerstedt, in a tolera- 
bly composed tone, though his voice slightly 
trembled, 

“Why, in my opinion,” continued the Pro- 
fessor, “they have just entered into a mutual 
relation of sort, and havetaken duties upon 
themselves, which I am apprehensive they may 
respectively find not a little difficult to per- 
form; for they are no more suited to each other 
than the girl would be to me.” 

“T have not the honer of knowing much of 
the Captain,” replied Mannerstedt, “and there- 
fore cannot judge as regards him; but I have 
known Miss Widen long and well, and I know 
not how the man must be constituted whom her 
amiable nature and truly good qualities would 
not make happy.” 

“Well, then, he must just be exactly endowed 
with the qualities,” said the Professor, “ which 
fall to the share of my beloved nephew. I know 
the business, and cannot bear regretting the 
blindness of these two young people. Indeed, 
I wish the whole affair was broken off; but 
what says Mr. Mannerstedt ?” 

Frank hardly knew whether the Professor 
was in jest or earnest; but, in a serious tone of 
voice, he replied— 

“For my part, I consider a betrothal, in re- 
gard to its duration, as sacred as marriage 
itself.” 

There was a certain air of cordial good will 
in the looks of the Professor, as Mannerstedt 
thus spoke ; and the smile that curled his lips 
was full of kindness, as, after a short pause, he 
replied— 

“Those are good principles, my dear Man- 
nerstedt, but they are by no means applicable 
to everything of the kind. Iam afraid, that if 
Ferdinand and Rosa are married, it will not be 
a happy marriage ; and is it prudent to sacrifice 
oneself, and one’s whole prospective happiness, 
just to be the blind slave of a hasty promise?” 

“T cannot, dare not, venture to speak my 
thoughts in this case,” said Maanerstedt, slow- 
ly. “I cannot rely upon my own judgment. 
I am still young, and have not much experience 
to aid me. But this I certainly do know—it 
would pain me much, should I hear Rosa had 
broken the engagement herself. I do most 
heartily and fervently wish that it may not be— 
for, to meet with any action which had a shade 
of levity in so beautiful a character, would most 
cnely afflict me.” 

ith a look of friendly approbation, the Pro- 
fessor gave Mannerstedt his hand. 

“T believe myself,” said he, “thatit will never 
originate with her; however, let us talk of some- 
thing else. When do you hope to graduate?” 

“Not for a year. I have an examination be- 
fore me, ere I can attain the object I have long 
been striving for, and which has only been de- 
layed by my distressed circumstances; bat I 
am now preparing myself for it with all the en- 
ergy I possess.” 

“ Good; and what prospects, Mr. Mannerstedt, 
have you, for your future settlement?” 

“ According to what one of my old friends, 
Counsellor Lifver, wrote me this day, I have 
the decided promise, as soon as I have finished 
my course, of a tutorship in the academy of my 
native town; and when the rector, who is al- 
ready in years, receives the pastorship, which 
cannot be long ere it occurs, I have the hope of 
succeeding him in his present place.” 

“That all sounds very well,” said the Pro- 
fessor; “and as I have always tuken pleasure 
in young men who work their own way, it will 
afford me great pleasure, if I can in any way 
assist you in leaving this town; and the sooner 
the better.”’ 

Mute with grateful emotion, Mannerstedt 
bowed deeply. 

“T have no more eager wish ; I will, and must 
leave.” Confused at the idea of the interpreta- 
tion which the Professor’s penetration would 

oasibly put upon this “ must,” he arose to take 
bis leave; but his hospitable host, holding him 
replied— 


wy ordered Madame Brun this morning to 
have dinner for two, in case I might be fortu- 
nate enough to find some guest to partake with 
me. 

Mannerstedt cordially thanked him, and re- 
seated himself—and the conversation took a 
more general turn. 

When Mannerstedt had left him in the even- 
ing, the Professor muttered to himself, “a con- 
founded brave lad; it would be a sin not to 
help him. I cannot understand the little Rosa. 
Why could she not have waited? She might have 
relied upon it, that the honest lad would not 
have run away from her. However, I suppose 
she fancied her father and mother would never 
have consented. The day may come, however, 
when Mr. Widen will accept a rector for a son- 
in-law—for I see it is all up with Ferdinand.” 


For the National Era. 


THE WATER-LILY. 
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BY MARY CLEMMER AMES, 


Where murmuring music swells, 
Ringing from liquid bells, 
Tn moss-grown crystal wells, 
Hid in sequestered dells, 

The water-lily lifts her glorious eye. 
O, thou art wondrous fair; 
Beauteous beyond compare, 
Of words I have no dower, 

To liken thee, thou rare and regal flower. 


No rich Ftruscan vase, 
With matchiess, sculptured face— 
No cup of braided pearls, 
From which bright, fairy girls 
Drink honeyed draughts in fairy land away— 
Not e’en the crowns they wear, 
Of dew, pellucid, rare, 
Bound on their starry hair, 
Methinks can be so wonderfully fair. 


Ne’er wert thou nurtured near, 

Thou art a stranger here— 

I know it by thy tears, 

Thy silent, quivering fears— 
Thou matchless star, last from an angel’s hand ; 

God sped that angel’s flight, 

Who bore thee as a light 

To this far world of night, 

Turning in wild affright; 
When earth’s dark face of sin first met her sight, 

_ She lost thee from her grasp, 

And now the waters clasp 

Upon their tremulous breast, 

In waving, floating rest, mi 
Thy dazzling form, thou radiant, heaven-born guest. - 


O wanderer, thine eye 
Looks ever to the sky, 
Yearning for her to come, 
Who bore thee from thy home, 
To bear thee back unto thy native skies! 
She who, in realms above, 
Was once thine angel love, 
ow cannot come to thee, 
| beauteous mystery ! 
ec her, 
Hath made thee, too, a heavenly minister. 


‘When birds forget to fiy, | 
When all the breezes lie 


Whew day die inthe skies, Pte: 


ee 


‘And wooing waves murmur their love in sighs; 
"+ Lew on thine amber bed, 


mere 
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No piles of costly art, 
_ No moiling, toiling marts, 

No struggling, suffering hearts, 
Profane the quiet of this calm retreat! 

Nothing save peace doth brood 

In this dim solitude, 

Where thon dost dwell apart, 
Teaching great lessons to the human heart. 


I would that I could be 
Sinless and pure as thee ; 
O, would my earth-charmed eyes 
Looked ever to the skies, 
Yearning for one to come, 

To beag me upward to my starry home! 
My restless human heart 
Loves not to dwell apart 
From all the feverish strife, 
The pride and pomp of life, 
Though mournfully I roam, 
Seeking a better home ; 
Though sad, oft-springing tears, 
Though high hopes quenched in fears, 
Prove me a stranger here, 

Like thee an exile from my native sphere. 


Knowlesville, New York. 
MODERN PILGRIMS, 
Extracts from George Wood's fortheoming Work, 


CHAPTER X. 
Of Babylon and its Society, 
It was said of ancient Nineveh, “that great 


CORRESPONDING BD 





of, by some odd fur Of the Ealeidoscope pe of 
fashion, became questions of the first necessity 
and notoriety; and such of our readers as 
would like to know: all that can be said, in the 
most attractive man ner, are referred to “The 
New Una, or Lady Alice,” whose popularity 
solely rests upon the treatment of topics of 
saintly interest amd extremest delicacy by the 
author, who has shown himself a worthy schol- 
ar in the school. of Sanchez, Liguori, and other 


sainted writerg, 1 subjects occult and diffi- 
cult to mant ‘Most men—in a pious way. 
And now, this brings us to the subject-mat- 


ter of our story—the shortest and surest way to 


reach the Celestial City. 
CHAPTER 11. 
Scenes ata Camp Meeting. 


The camp was formed upon and around a 
natural hollow, level at the bottom for three 
hundred feet in diameter. This was open. A 
slope, reaching @ quarter of.a mile on all sides, 
was covered over with shade-trees and under- 
growth. The -brushwood around the inner cir- 
cle had beea ey grubbed out, and the 
| thickets and closed in the amphitheatre 
on all sides. Nothing could be better adapted 
for a camp-groung, . A. well of pure water was 
dug in the conte of the hollow, which proved 
to be never-failing. It was this hollow that had 
given to this picturesque spot the name of the 
“ Devil’s Punchbowl.” But, when its facilities 





city,” in the days of Jonah, as significant of | for a camp-ground becamo known, the religion- 


the greatness of its population, that there were 
“ six-score thousand who could not tell their 
right hands from their left.’”’ Now, in Baby- 
lon, though not so great a city as ancient 
Nineveh, and with all the improvements made 
by statists, no reliable census could ever be 
made of this class; for, the number increased 
from noon to night, and diminished from dawn 
to noon, and was an invariable law of change 
which defied computation; and, too, this con- 
stituted a class of innocents peculiar to modern 
times. 

Babylon was the great mart ‘of commerce, 
and the monetary centre of the continent. Mer- 
chant princes and bankers had built up the up- 
per section of the-city in palaces of red sand- 
stone and patent brick, and their country-seats 
were seen lining the banks of the river—peeping 


| ists of Vanity Fair, who regarded it a first duty 
| to hold an annual “Feast of Tabernacles” in 
; the open air, purchased this land, and it was 
' consecrated by them to this use. 

The seats were of oaken planks, made smooth, 
| and rose on all sides, with aisles leading to the 
| ministers’ stand. On the eastern side of the 
| hollow was “The Preachers’ Stand,” and in 
| front of this an enclosure for converts, known 
;as “The Pen.” This had benches on the 
| sides, and a plank floor, which was covered 
| with clean straw. The preachers’ stand would 
| hold fifty persons, if necessary; and two thou- 

sand could be comfortably seated in the amphi- 
| theatre. All around, under the shade-trees, 
| and next the open space, were tents, spacious 
| enough for one or more families. These rose 
; three deep, leaving ample space between the 


out from every shady nook, and crowning every | circles; beside these, the covered wagons (each 


height around the city, for a wide circuit of|a temporary home) were sprinkle 


miles. 

The ruling passion of these people was 
money-making, and this was followed, as it 
must ever be, with a love of money-spending. 
And here lay the test of classes existing among 
Babylonians. At the mart, they made no dis- 
tinction by what means money was made— 
whether in rags imported from Smyrna, or 
these rags nicely made into thin paper, bear- 
ing vignettes of naked women and Indians, 
and duly signed, which thence took the name 
and style of money—the very thing sought for. 
And although this was, of all other methods, 
the most successful way to wealth, yet it re- 
quired a sleight of hand which only a few could 
command. 
be spent; though some few contented them- 
selves with investments in real estate and State 
stocks, despising every other way of being hap- 
py. In spending money ley the touchstone of 
gentility; and many, who found no difficulty 
in making money, were at their wit’s end to 
spend it, in such a way as should secure them 
& position in the best circles of fashion and re- 
finement. These two circles, fashion and re- 
finement, were not one and the same ; but, like 
orbits of other bodies moving in elevated 
spheres, though lying along the same plane, 
they cut each other. Money was a requisite 
for both—essential to the one, and very desira- 
ble in the other, It was possible to be refined 
withont money, but it was not possible to be 
fashionable. It was a contest, which of these 
circles should outrank the other. But, inas- 
much as the circle of refinement had pre-re- 

uisites which money could not command, ari- 
sing from birth, education, professional distinc- 
tion, scientific and sometimes literary eminence, 
which money could not buy, it demanded to be 
recognised as the best; a claim acknowledged 
by those who most earnestly disputed it. 

Among this second circle of the aristocracy 
of wealth, there was ar intense jealousy of any 
one entering and taking rank in the highest 
walks of social life in Babylon, whose only 
claim was founded on the charms of intellect 
and manners. Especially was this true of wo- 
men. It seemed as if each one felt such intru- 
der taking something from herself, and, in some 
way, shading her individual brightness. It was 
@ rare occurrence; but yet such achievements 
were most conspicuously and beautifully accom- 
plished, as when, for example, at the time of 
which we write, Miss Gray, an orphan of a revo- 
lutionary colonel, rose to eminence by the force 
of talent, and by charms of intellect acknowl- 
edged by those who could admire what they 
had no power to imitate; for grace and good- 
ness do make themselves felt everywhere. It 
was by such power of fascination this young 
lady drew around her men of genius, men of 
literature, and lovers of art. These men, one 
by one, acquired knowledge of a home, always 
bright with unaffected courtesy, and with the 
presence of minds who here found an atmos- 
phere congenial with their iaste ; where it was 
not out of place to talk of subjects of their long 
study, a circle in which all sought to please, 
and none to shine. 

We have said the tests of gentility in Babylon 
were the manner in which the possession of 
wealth was made manifest to the world, the 
style of their houses, their furniture, pictures, 

late, vases, mirrors, and last, not least, their 
ibraries. In pictures, the “old masters ”’ were 
mostly preferred. Indeed, a lady of eminence 
told a visiter from abroad, who was admiring a 
fine old picture, “that she and her husband 
thought alike in all such matters, and never 
would hang up in their parlors any but old 
masters, and intended going to the continent 
next summer, with their two girls, expressly to 
be painted by the old masters.” The libraries 
were for the most part massive creations of the 
cabinet-maker; and the old authors very like 
prisoners bound, appearing at the plate-glass 
d 


oors. 

But, above all things else, the highest ton 
was expressed in their notions of picty. Pietism 
was the rage; and the centres of fashion were 
the gorgeous, spacious, splendid churches of the 
apostolical High Church of Babylon. In this, 
as in everything else, they sought to be very 
“re-churcha,” as that eminent person, Mr. John 
Brown, sexton of Grace Church, was wont to 
sny. This gentleman was equally distinguished 
by his position as a leader of ton, at parties, at 
balls, at weddings and funerals. Indeed, his 
services were in constant request; and it was 
his favorite phrase, when called upon to employ 
his talents by some ambitious Jady or gentle- 
man, “It shall be done neat and very re- 
churcha.” We will give a single illustration of 


sewhere, 
earved in the rich entablatures over 
those of Mr. John 


far and 
wide to the summit-level of the land. 

The number of persons present on Saturday 
evening, at six o’clock, was in all about three 
thousand, men, women, and children. This 
| number was greatly increased on the next day, 
| Sunday, which was appropriately cailed “The 
| Great Day of the Feast.” 

Between the hours of six and seven, the mul- 
titude supped; and the younger members of 
the camp, girls with and without bonnets, and 

young gentlemen in frock coats and straw hats, 
were seen climbing the sides of the amphithea- 
| tre, from whence a beautiful prospect of the land 
}aud a lake was to be seen. The loveliness of 
| this scenery had attracted the attention of Lord 





ut money, when acquired, must|D. and his party, as they approached the | 


| Devil’s Punchbowl ; for so it was still familiar- 
| ly called. 

The fathers and mothers, in sober dresges of 
extreme simplicity, at sunset made their appear- 
ance, aud busied themselves in lighting rows 
of lamps; which, when lit, were hoisted up into 
the trees, and formed festoons of light on all 
sides. As darkness grew on, these lamps, and 
the mass of light in and about the ministers’ 
stand, gave new interest to the place. A sig- 
nal horn, for the evening service, was now 
sounded, which rang around the hills, recalling 
the wanderers, A great tent disgorged the 
preachers, who had been holding a meeting of 
conference, who took their places inthe ministers’ 
stand, and the seats began to fill up rapidly. 
|* * * ‘The best of the seats were already 
taken ; so Annie and Gertrude went down to the 
spring, and then mounted toward the preach- 
ers’ stand, Finding the benches there occu- 
pied, and seeing vacant seats in the pen, they 
went in, and there they sat themselves down, 
to the surprise of all the congregation. Their 
fashionable air and dress at once assured the 

ssembly of their being entire strangers. A 

ovely girl came and took a seat beside them, 
whispering to them, “ Ladies, you have seated 
yourselves in the pen.” 

“Do we intrude upon any one?” asked 
Annie. 

“O no! only this pen will be wanted by and 
by for mourners, but not until after sermon. 
You can sit here, if you please; and it is a 
better seat than any one to be had now, and I 
will sit by you,” said the girl. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Gertrude. “ Who 
is to preach this evening?” she asked. 


“OQ! we are to have Brother Softandsweet, 
the most eloquent man in all our church—and 
he’s such a favorite!” said the girl, with great- 
est enthusiasm of manner. “ He has only re- 
turned from a long absence a few weeks since.” 

That our readers may be prepared for the 
treat awaiting them, and which filled the crowd- 
ed assembly with delightful anticipation, we 
will give some account of this popular divine. 

Brother Softandsweet was a small, graceful 
person, whose beautiful complexion, black 
hair, and brilliant eyes, would have won for 
him the admiration of ladies, without the ad- 
vantage of being seen in the pulpit; which, at 
least, was a feather in his cap. But his beaut 
of face, graceful manners, and speaking brit 
liancy of eyes, were all forgotten in the melody 
of his voice, This was enchanting—nothin 
could be more perfect; nor was it unaided on 
alone. He had a vivid fancy, and a great com- 
mand.of words. His thoughts were not strong 
presentation of solemn truths with the unction 
of piety, so much as solemn truths clothed in 
fine language, and presented in a graceful 
manner. Was hell opened for the inspection 
of his auditors—they were delighted with the 
splendors of the conflagration. Did he open 

e gates of Paradise—he knew all about the 
place. Had he been one of those men whom 
Captain Gulliver describes as strulbrugs, in his 
celebrated voyages, or, as the daily journals 
would say, “one of the oldest inhabitants,” 
who had come down, rejuvenated, he could 
not have been more familiar with the place, its 
inhabitants, and their occupations. It would, 
in his case, have been of no avail to have re- 
minded him of the authority of one Paul in 
such matters; indeed, Paul was regarded as 
belonging to the “ oldside” part , and portions 
of his epistles Brother Boftandeweet ignored 
entirely. But, of all things, Brother Softand- 
sweet was great upon the ladies. These he de- 
scribed as “a wanting only in wings, to 
soar away to their native skies.”’ This phrase 
was @ favorite of his, and was made to tell 
upon all extraordinary occasions, 

It was no wonder he stirred up their suscep- 
tible souls, when he spoke of women—“ last at 
the cross, and first at the tomb”—as “ i 
Marys,” & devoted Salomes,”’ “ benevolent Doe. 
eases,” “anxious Marthas.” No one could, at 
such @ time, believe any beings other than 
saints and angels belonged to womanhood. The 
mind was not able, i 

uence, to believe, 


' 








y 
and in the saddle, Once 
ministry after the manner of th 
the Mountain the uufortunate Sinba 
They had insisted on his getting into the sad- 
dle, and then the spurs were in their in 
an lostant. Sea, 
He made the old fathers feel they were not 
only outshone, but that they had changed 
entirely with the people whom they came to ex- 
hort and denounce for their short-comings. It 
was they themselves who were being done for. 
Brother Softandsweet did not scruple to call 
them “ dead hac and if they held back 
in doing his bidding, he lighted down from the 
pulpit, before all the congregation, his denunci- 
ations. “Curse ye, Meroz! Curse ye bitterly 
the inhabitants thereof, because they came not 
to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” He had, too, a famous 
sermon from the text “Mene, mene, tekel 
upharsin,” which left no one at @ loss how it 
was applied, nor as to those who being weighed 
were found wanting. Sober-minded brethren 
were astounded. And, when the feast was over, 
he never failed to have secured an invitation 
from some weak brother, or strong-minded sis- 
ter, to make a visit to the principal village, town, 
or city, where he never failed at once to “get up 
a revival.” The minister of the church might be 
ever sO averse, ever so clear-sighted as to con- 
sequences; he was compelled to turn volun- 
teer; and if there were deacons and others who 
were not to be dragooned, he raised a hornet’s 
nest about their ears. From the very pale 
they had erected, in churches they had built, 
in presence of people who had been accustomed 
to recognise them as “members of standing 
and influence,” they heard themselves publish- 
ed the “Achans in the camp,” “dumb dogs 
mune to slumber.” They were usually com- 
pelled to silence by the wonderful conversions 
that followed Brother Softandsweet’s labors ; 
and comforted themselves with the good done, 
though the hundreds now slain, as of old, were 
slain by the jaw-bone of an ass, But it was 
hard, very hard, for such men to find themselves 
no longer in advanced position and place, but 
so many ciphers all in a row by themselves. 
To the young converts—and these were count- 
ed by fifties and hundreds—all this was delight- 
ful. They were carried by the preacher’s elo- 
quence up to the heights of Zion, and called to 
look down upon the Valley of Dry Bones. 
Without being able to put their thoughts into 
expression, Shakspeare has fittingly described 
their feelings when Hamlet says, 


‘ “ Let it work: 
For ‘tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard.” 


After enduring this buffeting a while, the 
brethren would seek to know the antecedents 
of this ministering brother; and, at no great 
length of time, letters full of details, and fearful 
reasons for his sudden appearance among them 
without credentials of any sort, would be receiv- 
ed. Now, for this Brother Softandsweet was 
well prepared. He knew the sequences likely 
to happen. And when the “ brethren” began 
to be seen whispering to each other about the 
meeting-house steps, or Sister Lovemind wore 
a dejected air, and wept during sermon time, 
and such-like infallible signs were visible, then 
Brother Softandsweet felt it was time to un- 
mask his batteries. This he did the next time 
he ascended the pulpit, and his usual text upon 
such occasions was this: “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, and I am 
ready to be offered up.” He then bravely told 
the story they had gone so far to get; and it 
was never stinted in the narration, but height- 
ened and exaggerated in all its details. And 
then the way he prayed for his persecutors, the 
delicate allusions he made to Paul, showed to 
all present that he, too, was not a whit behind 
the chiefest of the apostles. 

Then came the tears of sorrow to leave those 
for whom he was ready to die. In all this, the 
tones were rich with heavenly unction; and 
tones and tears were there which required not 
only great dramatic skill, but a brow of brass 
and a heart of adamant. In all these this 
brother was perfect. The heads of the meet- 
ing found themselves tasked on all hands as 
calumniators, the cambrics of the young ladies 
were wet to saturation; and, had Brother Soft- 
andsweet taken to the stage instead of the pul- 
pit, such success would have been described in 
the morning papers, as “deluging the theatre, 
filling the pit with tears, and compelling the 
musicians to climb upon the stage to escape 
being drowned.” 

It was a never-failing triumph to the “ min- 
istering brother,” who agreed to capitulate, and 
was bought off by letters of some sort to a dis- 
a conference, where new triumphs awaited 

im. 

At the time of the visit of our party, he had 
risen on the crest of a wave of triumph, which 
bore him back once more upon the city of Van- 
ity Fair. He had reappeared, not as a peni- 
tent, but as an overruling elder, ready to com- 
pel submission from all who had once denounc- 
ed him, and who now feared being extinguish- 
ed in the glories of his superior light. 

Are any of our readers weary of this long 
digression? Let them be glad they have had 
it to read, rather than to hear the sermon 
preached on this evening; for it was so order- 
ed, our pilgrims and everybody were doomed to 
be disappointed. Brother Softandsweet didn’t 
preach ! 

No! he did not preach. The congregation 
had been very piously inclined, the hymns had 
been sung with a glorious power of song, old 
Brother Crusty’s px bad had been responded to 
by any amount of interpolations, and emenda- 
tions, and amens; and all because Brother 
Softandsweet was to preach! 

But when the sermon was to be delivered, 
the orator came forward, and, in tones of touch- 
ing tenderness, announced to them. the pleas- 
ure which the arrival of dear Brother Sliceum 
gave him, inasmuch as it afforded him the o 
postanity of showing to him and to them his 

igh appreciation of the “ Old War-horse.” 
This sobriquet was worn by the reverend gen- 
tleman as a peculiar title of honor. Having 
been thus introduced, the “Old War-horse” 
came forward to the pulpit and opened the 
Bible. His figure was full, shoulders square; 
a broad chest, and a face flushed, like a gladi- 
ator’s just come from the slaughter of victims 
in a Roman amphitheatre. He presented the 
strongest possible contrast to the finical, petit- 
maitre grace of Brother Softandsweet, whose 
voice was more than usually feminine and re- 
fined on this occasion. 
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For the National Era. 
AN APPEAL. 


Men of the Northern States! no more 
Let honeyed words be breathed by you; 
The days of compromise are o’er, 
And now be firm, be true. 


No more let smooth hypocrisies, 
*. Or braggart threats, or crafty smiles, 
Betray our dearly-cherished cause 

To Slavery’s shameless wiles. 


For it were better e’en to die 

In battling for the rights of man, 
Than live, our liberty a lie, 

Our lips beneath the ban. 


For those that bend the supple knee, 
And sell their souls for gold or place, 
A fiercer doom there yet may be 
- Than forthat stricken race, 


That groan beneath the driver’s whip, 
And breathe but at another’s will ; 
And they a bitterer draught may sip, — 
"Than that which they distil. sda 
But to those nobles who have stood, __ 

A lute 4. 9, 


people’s gratitude 
_ (Their fit. reward) shall yet be given. 


For God will send a brighter day— 
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MEMOIRS OF SiR ISAAC NEWTON.* 


rule, the biographies of men of 
are not interesting to ordinary readers. 
is not that their lives aisiaes waeciens 
m0} poets, na ’ 
nes— f with interest, although the 
incidents which the biographer has to relate 
are scarcely more important than those which 
worthy Dr. Primrose thought it beneath him 
to chronicle, when his family in the vicerage 
moved from the blue room to the brown room, 
and back again from the brown room to the 
blue room. The life of Samue! Johngon was 
uneventful, and yet his biography is the finest 
in the language. But we have no memoir of a 
man of science that has of deep and 
lasting interest, unless we except the autobiog- 
raphy of Benjamin Frankiin. 

The fact is, that ihe more completely a man 
dovotes himself to science, he becomes the less 
a social being; the less, therefore, a man, and 
the more a philosophical instrument. And as 
we do not suppose that memoirs of Babbage’s 
ealculating-machine would be very entertain- 
ings so neither is the bi of man whose 
life has passed into an algebraical formula, 
and whose thoughts are ever intent upon z— 
that terrible unknown, .“ Does Mr. Newton 
eat, drink, or sleep, like other meri?” well might 
the Marquis. de I’Hopital ask.. “I represent 
him to myself as a celestial genius, entirely 
disengaged from matter.” 

Sir David Brewster has just published an 
elaborate biography of Newton, to show that 
he is entitled not only to the admiration which 
the whole world sccords him, but also to the 
love of our hearts, He has done his best to 
place Sir Isaac ina good light. He has, in 
short, written two large volumes to illustrate 
one line written by Pope— 

“God said, ‘Let Newton be, and all was light.” 

After a careful persual of this lengthened 

anegyric, we are forced to the conclusion that 

ir David is a good Christian and a bad biog- 
rapher; and that if Sir Isaac in his intellect 
was almost a god, in his heart he was scarcely 
& man. 

Sir David has been engaged on the life of 
Newton for twenty-five years, and in all that 
time he has not been able to arrange his mate- 
rials with a coherence greater than that of an 
almanac, where we learn that Sir Robert Peel 
was born four days before Queen Victoria was 
matried, and her Majesty was married a couple 
of days before Lady Jane Grey was beheaded. 
He suddenly dashes forward twenty years, then 
back thirty, forward again ten, back two or 
three, forward a century, and so to and fro, 
till the bewildered reader gives up in despair 
the task of following the anthor’s chronology, 
and is almost content to believe that Sir Isaac 
was knighted when a schoolboy, and that in 
his last days he turned alchymist. 

This fault is fatal to a biographer, and all 
the scientific attainments, all the lucid exposi- 
tion, all the brilliant writing of Sir David 
Brewster, cannot retrieve it. Besides which, 
he writes with a partiality that, while it wins 
our affection for his goodness, destroys our re- 
spect for his opinion. - It is right to speak with 
reverence for the dead; let the memory of 
Newton. be sacred; but so also should thé 
memories of Huygens and Hooke, Leibnetz 
and Flamsteed, at whose expense Sir David 
Brewster has exalted Newton. We are quite 
sure that the author is not aware how much he 
has been influenced by partiality, and we shall 
therefore give a single example of his special 
pleading in favor of Sir Isaac. It was reported 
that Newton had called Sir Hans Sloane, the 
Secretary of the Royal Society, “a trickin 
fellow” and “a villain.’ It does not much 
matter whether the report was true or false, 
only Sir David imagines that there were no 
such terms in Newton's vocabulary. “ When 
he was irritated at the conduct of Flamsteed, 
he could not command a harsher term than 
that of puppy.” —See p. 239. 

We turn to page 239, and read Flamsteed’s 
account of the affair. “He called me many 
hard names; puppy was the most innocent of 
them.” And why should Sir David go thus out 
of his way to show that Newton could not use 
a hard word? We, indeed, doubt very much 
whether he ever called Sir Hans Sloane “a 
tricking fellow” and “a villain;” but we do 
not think that the man who, when a schoolboy, 
pi his companion in the church-yard, and 
rubbed his nose against the wall; who told 
Flamsteed to hold his tongue, and called him a 
puppy; and who addressed some fellows of St. 
John’s, when he saw them examining a haunted 
house, “Oh, ye fools!” was incapable, as Sir 
Dayid supposes, of employing such terms. Of 
what avail is all this veneering? It only de- 
feats its purpose. Excessive praise always 
results in excessive depreciation. This has 
happened once already in the case of Newton. 
His partisans in the Royal Society had lauded 
his intellect so vehementiy, and his claims over 
foreigners so unfairly, that, as a natural conse- 
quence, the foreigners took advantage of a 
moment of weakness, and pronounced him mad. 

The elaborate life of Newton, contributed by 
M. Biot to the Biographie Universelle, is written 
throughout on the assumption that from his 
forty-fifth year, when the little dog “Diamond ” 
is said to have upset the candle and burnt his 
papers, to the day of his death, his mighty in- 
tellect was obscured. Sir David has satisfac- 
torily disproved the insanity of Newton, but he 
need not wonder if the idolatry of which he sets 
the example should call forth imputations 
equally injurious. Why should not the truth 
be spoken about Newton? With all our venera- 
tion for his name, we have no sympathy with 
those who think they honor him by decyl his 
faults, and who seem to us to be guilty of the 
folly of those divines who explain away the 
falsehood of one Scripture saint, and out and 
out defend another for cheating his father and 
robbing his brother. 

The common idea of Newton is very vague. 
In writing to the earliest of his biographers, 
Pope expressed a desire to have some “memoirs 
and character of him as a private man.” The 
desire might still be expressed. We have no 
intimacy with Newton. Few persons, if asked 
to describe the character of the man, could say 
more than this—that he was exceedingly ab- 
sent, and that he was imperturbable almost to 
insipidity, perhaps quoting as an illustration of 
the latter characteristic the apocryphal story of 
the philosopher and his little dog “ Diamond.” 
This is not saying much, and yet the half of it 
is incorrect, The cotemporaries of Newton 
describe him as anything but imperturbable on 
certain occasions. Locke declared that he 
was “a nice man to deal with,” but “a little 
too apt to raise in himself suspicions where 
there is no ground.” Flamsteed always “found 
him insidious, ambitious, and excessively 
covetous of praise, and impatient of contradic- 
tion. 

Whiston describes him as equally impatient, 
and of the most fearful, cautious, and suspi- 
cious temper that he ever knew. D’Alembert. 
gives the French idea of him, when he says : 

Tp Hogland, people were content with New- 
ton’s being 


se 
France, one would have ished him to be 


amiable.” If Newton was really unamiable, it | 
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dirdincla 60 thé ten who was content 
° about his chamber and his trim little 


" bustling court! 
Bishop. Then he tes pursue & chal; kG 
niece tells us that he broke an acquaintance of 
the greatest intimacy with Vigani, because the 
Ttalian chemist told him some loose etory of a 
nun. Bishop Burnet’s remark, however, ia true, 
in a much more stringent sense than this—in 
@ much more stringent sense than, perhaps, 
he ever contemplated. Newton had the whitest 
soul he ever knew, simply becanee his emotion- 
al nature was the sheet of white paper, which 
the metaphysicians of that period were couatin- 
ually talkivg about. 

Sir David Brewster has done his best to 
tie the contrary. He even fancies that he 

as discovered Sir Isaac ia love. Sir Isaac in 
love! it is incredihle—it is impossible. Fancy 
the sedate Lucasian Profeszor addressing Lady 
Norris like one of those fops, called “ pretty 
fellows,” whom Steele shortly afterwards satir- 
ized in the Tatler. “Can you resolve to wear 
a widow’s habit perpetually?” he writes. 
“ Whether your ladyship should go constantly 
inthe melancholy dress of a widow, or flourish 
onee more among the ladies?” This is the 
question, and that is the style of courtship 
which Sir David, with his eyes open, and ail his 
brilliant optical reputation, aitributes to a phi- 
losopher whose soul was fixed on one idea— 
the increase of gravity inversely as the square 
of the distance. Sir Isaac, we make bold to 
say, never had a thought of love. 

In comparison with Newton, Uncle Toby's 
behaviour to the Widow Wadman was the ex- 
treme of gallantry and licentiousness. It must 
be remembered that Newton waa a god, and 
Alexander the Great used to say that two—he 
might have said three—things reminded him 
that he was a mortal, and not a god—love, sleep, 
and food. These three things proved the di- 
vinity of Sir Isaac, for he never spent a thought 
on love, took very little sleep, and as for his 
dinner, he never cared for it, and often never 
ate it. “He kept neither dog nor eat in his 
chamber,” says Humphrey Newton, “ which 
made well for the old woman, his bed-maker, 
she faring much the better for it; for ina morn- 
ing she has sometimes found both dinner and 
supper scarcely tasted of, which the old woman 
has very pleasantly and mumpingly gone away 
with.” 

While speaking of food, we may mention, in 
passing, as a set-off to the negation of New- 
ton’s animal and emotional nature, his one 
physical enjoyment. He liked fruit, and could 
eat any quantity of it. As a boy, we find him 
in his account books spending his money on 
cherries, tarts, and marmalade. This latter 
taste seems to have grown with him, for he was 
always very fond of a smal! roasted quince for 
his supper. He was as fond of orange peel as 
Dr. Johnson, and used to take it boiled in wa- 
ter for his breakfast, instead of tea. Apples, 
too, appear to have been a favorite fruit of his ; 
one of his letters exhibits him longing after 
cider, and making great endeavors to secure 
some grafts of the genuine “ red-streaks.” 
Perhaps it was one of those favored “red- 
streaks” that, falling from the tree, suggested 
the system of the world—the universality of 
the law of gravitation. ‘ 

Other enjoyments Newton had none which 
were not purely intellectual. Even as a boy, he 
never joined in the games and amusements of 
his companions. We find him making dials 
and water-clocks and windmills; and on the 
day of the great storm of 1658, when Cromwell 
was drawing his last breath in Whitehall, and 
Goodwin stood by his bed-side, assuring him 
that his soul was safe, and Bates went soft and 
sad from room to room, and the trees in St. 
James’s Park were uprooted by the tempest, 
Newton, in his sixteenth year, was jumping 
about in the gale, to measure the force of the 
wind. In more advanced years, his amusements 
were still more severe. When weary of his other 
studies, the different calculus and the irregular- 
ities of the moon, he “refreshed himself” with 
chronology and all the dry details of lustrums, 
Olympiads, and the expedition of the Argo- 
nauis. 

With such pleasures, it will not be surprising 
that we return to negation, and say that his 
zsthetical nature was utterly blank. He hada 
perfect horror of poetry, and would have ethoed 
the sentiment of his friend Barrow, that it is 
“an ingenious kind of nonsense.” He showed 
his regard for sculpture when he«taid of his 
friend, the Earl of Pembroke, that he was “a 
lover of stone dolls.” And his opinions of paint- 
ing is expressed in an anecdote which we do 
not profess to comprehend, but which, accord- 
ing to the interpretation suggested by Sir Da- 
vid Brewster, implied that he considered pic- 
tures nothing but “dirt.” 

As we look farther into Newton’s character, 
we find everywhere the saine absence of color, 
the same whiteness that Bishop Burnet observ- 
ed. One curious specimen of it is presented 
in a letter of advice to his young friend, Fran- 
cis Aston, who was about to set out on his 
travels. 

“Tf you be affronted,” wrote the philosopher, 
“it is better in a forrainc country to pass it by 
in silence, or with a jest, though with some dis- 
honor, than to endeavor revenge; for in the 
first case your credit’s ne’er the worse when you 
return into England, er come into other com- 
pany that have not heard of the quarrel. But, 
in the second case, you may bear the marks of 
rae while you live, if you outlive it at 

? 

Here is a lily-liver with a vengeance — dis- 
suading his young friend from a quarrel, on the 
ground, not of high Christian principle, but of 
unmanly fear. If the truth must be spoken, 
Newton was a coward. It is a must amazing 
thing to read how frightened he was to face the 
public. He could never bear publicity. This 
was partly the result of a timid disposition, which 
made him shrink from criticism, but partly, also, 
it was the result of a self-absorbed and unsocia- 
ble nature, that was all in all to itself, and felt 
no need of human sympathy. When, shortly 
after writing the above letter to Francis Aston, 
he was asked for permission dl es one of 
his papers in the Philosophical*Transactions, 
he gave his consent, on condition thathis name 
should be withheld. 

“For I see not,” he writes, “what there is 
desirable in public esteem; were I able to ac- 
quire it, and maintain it, it would perhaps in- 
crease my acquaintance—the thing which I 
chiefly study to decline,” 

This ap 


palling self-absorption is without a 
parallel in the history of the human mind. 
After having been embroiled in a ipiliog optical 
discussion with a Dutch physician of the name 
of Linus, he writes as follows to one of his 


friends: 
a nab wil tents 
ophy ; but Mr, Linus’s business, 
Twi rasa id eu to it eternally, ex- 
cepting what Ido for my own satisfaction, or 

leave to come after me.” . ’ 
That sentence represents Sir Isaac to the 
e. All his pursuits were for his own private 
satisfaction ; fe shunned mankind; and there 
one of his discoveries that would ever 
n published, if they had not been drag: 
zed i the ight by hie frienda,-misles too . 
frettin, muttering at the intrusion. 
2+ be said, with truth, what was 
said of Milton, “ His soul was like 

star, dwelt apart.” : 

Dw lling thus apart, and viewing with singu- 


xy all that men most prizein public es- 
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crsth he lah lise athe sealed “ane mock 
much he e “too. much,” 
He was so agave _upon, that he paid 
£4,000 for an estate in. Wiltshire. worth 
half that sum ;he waa told thas he i 

his bargain in equity, and he declined the 


trouble. “I have seen,” says honest. Hum-’ 


phrey Newton, “I have seen a small, 
ox in his study set pe the open window, 
no less, as one might suppose, than. 1,000 
guineas in it, crowded edgeways; whether this 
was suspicion or carelessness, T cannot SAY ; 
perhaps to try the fidelity of those about him.” 

It was certainly carelessness; but 
Humphrey (how vididly he remembers it all!) 
felt sorely tempted when he saw “as one might 
suppose ”’—for he was too honest to count 
them—“‘ no less than 1,000 guineas” “ crowded 
edgeways;” and it was a help to his fidelity to 
believe that the trial was intended by his mas- 
ter—his master, to whom, when at th 
the mint, a Duchess all in vain offered a bribe 
of £6,000, At one period of his life, Sir Isaac 
gave some study to alehemy; and we might 
suppose, from one of the sentences in the letter 
to Francis Aston, from which we have already 
quoted, that he had thought of transmutation 
2s a means of money-making. He recommends 
his young friend to inquire on the continent 
About transmutations, these “being the most 
luciferous, and many times luciferous experi- 
ments, too, in philosophy.” 

This letter, however, it must be remembered, 
was written not long before his circumstances 
were such as to give him some anxiety, and he 
was glad to escape his weekly payments as a 
member of the Royal Society. If ever he 
thought of money-making, it was only to pay 
his frugal buttery book, and buy Pay fot his 
lenses and oranges for his sister. He gave 
away his money without concern; he was even 
offensive in his liberality, and quarrelled with 
pone who refused his purse. Think of Sir 

aac taking a handful of guineas at random 
out of his pocket, and offering it as a fee toa 
physician like Cheselden! 

We have not said anything of the controver- 
sies which brought Newton into contact with 
his fellow men, and put his manliness to the 
test; and we must leave it to others to adjust 
all the microscopic details of authorship and 
copyright which these controversies involved. 
But it is impossible to pass without reprehen- 
sion the unfairness with which Newton treated 
his opponents, Huygens and Hooke, Leibnitz 
and Flamsteed. It is a just retribution that 
Newton’s corpuscular theory of light has suc- 
eumbed before the undulatory theory defended 
by Huygens and Hooke; that his law of double 
refraction has been dispatched by that of Huy- 
gens; that his theory of the inflexion of light 
has been forgotten for Hooke’s; and that ‘his 
method of fluxions, which raised the greatest 
din of all, has been supplanted by the differen- 
tial calculus of Leibnitz. For one thing in 
these controversies we may be proud of New- 
ton. His jealousy was absurd, all generosity 
was forgotten, but he never descended to the 
atrocious frauds which disgraced his opponents, 
Bernoulli, Leibnitz, and Wolf. 

Such was Newton as a man. Glorious in his 
intellect, with a piety rather intellectual than 


devotional, he was a stoic without the merit of 


a stoic, for he had no feelings to contend with. 


It is very saddening to find that the two mostq 


splendid names which science can boast of, be- 
long to men so deficient in their moral natures 
as fet Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton. In the 
former we find a positive moral obliquity, which 
would awaken pity, were it not joined to so ma- 
jestic an intellect, that it excites terror and 
despair of human nature. In the latter we find 
simply a vacuum—iron intellect on every side 
surrounding and maintaining the tremendous 
gap within. We have no desire to moralize on 
the fact. We have simply endeavored to give 
a faithful representation of Newton’s charac- 
ter, believing that no possible good can result 
from the fulsome flatteries which are heaped on 
his name. When the cotemporaries of Newton 
hailed him as a god, they declared, in very bril- 
liant phrase, that he was not a man. 





From the Semi-Weekly Evening Post. 
JOHN VAN BUREN AND THE EVENING POST. 


Our readers will find in our columns to-day 
an extraordinary letter from John Van Buren, 
in reply to an inquiry addressed to him by one 


of the candidates for the office of Secretary of 


State. The purpose of it seems to have been 
to define more precisely his personal relations 
with the editors of the Evening Post, and give 
them and the public some evidence of the siu- 
cerity of fis hostility to them, more reliable than 
his own word. e are quite sure Mr. Van 
Buren over-estimates the interest which the 
public takes in his political or personal rela- 
tions with us; but as he has seen fit to make 
them the sole topic of a scurrilous letter for the 
newspapers, we trust our readers will excuse us 
for devoting to it to-day a portion of the space 
which properly belongs to more important 
matters. 

Mr. Van Buren seems to be under the im- 
pression that we were unwilling to have it 
known that he was our political opponent, and 
charges us with expressly refusing to admit the 
fact. There is a vulgar saying, that the good 
will of a dog is better than his ill will; and for 
the same reason, we confess that we should not 
be indifferent to the friendly regard of Mr. Van 
Baren, were he twice as unworthy of our re- 
spect as this letter proves him to be. 

At the same time, we are at a loss to imagine 
his reason for suspecting us of a disposition to 
conceal his enmity, any more than his friend- 


ship for us, from the public. Neither are of 


much consequence now to any one; but if we 
were in the habit of being guided in our per- 
sonal or political associations by selfish consid- 
erations, we certainly would have lost no time 
in proclaiming the fact that he was not our 
friend. 

Mr. Van Buren states, however, what is un- 
true, when he says we “e ssly”’ or implied- 
ly refased to admit that he was politically op- 
posed to us. What we said, and all we said 
upon that subject, was, that “Mr. Van Buren 
knows better than ourselves, perhaps, whether 
our relations to each other are henceforth to be 
those of political opponents.” We neither ad- 
mitted nor, denied his statement. We knew 
that he and ourselves were not politically oppo- 
sed in 1848, when we both his father 
for the Presidency. We also knew that the 
Evening Post has ever since advocated the doc- 
trines it advocated then, without interruption 
or change, If Mr, Van Buren had resolved to 
advocate different doctrines, then we were po- 
litical opponents ; if not, them we were not op- 
pone B gourmet dy or had aye ed, 
we did not pre to determine, but si 
said that perhaps he knew mores ema * 
We had no though 
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to us enclosed i 


egal se 
sie fore, Saal 
whom it was 


ke mackie willing- 
‘ness to have it printed in . Evening Post, if 
we saw fit. We published it, of co ‘not as 
a ion or an intimation a Van 
Buren’s views of the present canvass, but as an 
interesting memorial of a contest in which he. 
took a leading and noble part. ere 
The contents of that letter were perfectly con- 
sistent with his past, and we have no doubt they 
will be with his futare, political action. Nor 
have we any reason to suppose that its appear- 
ance in the Evening Post was otherwise than 
welcome to him or to his disinterested friends. 
If we had, we should not have published it. 
We would be the last to disturb the dignified 
retirement of the last American President who 
was worthy to be the successor of Jefferson ; 
and if his degenerate son had been half as anx- 
ious for his father’s peace and reputation as he 
is to figure in the newspapers, we should have 
had no occasion to offer this explanation. 
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REMEMBER YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The time for the renewal of our list has come. 
Bills are now going out in every issue. Agents 
have been furnished with circulars and lists. 
This week we enclose to every subscriber an 
appeal and a Prospectus. What we want is 
promptitude. Let nobody wait. 

Let every one who can, get up a club. In 
some places, -we have no agents. Who will 
volunteer? Of course, we shall look to our 
special agents for encouraging returns. They 
will follow up their words of cheer by deeds. 
Never before have the indications been more 
favorable for an extension of our circulation. 
Let every one bear in mind what work is to be 
done by the Press between this and next No- 
vember. 





CORRECTION. 


Our readers cannot have forgotten the admi- 
rable Poem in No. 460 of the Fra, entitled, 
“ Conflict with Time.” We regret that it was 
disfigured by a few typographical errors, which 
should have been corrected before. 

Stanza 20, line 1, glowing for glorying. 
Stanza 31, line 4, passively for pensively. 
Stanza 53, line 3, midnight for mindful. 
Stanza 56, line 1, dose for dark. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


New Yorx.—The Know Nothings elect their 
State ticket by a plurality of from twelve to 
fifteen thousand, while the Republicans have 
pluralities in both branches of the Legislature. 
The following figures show the relative strength 
of the parties. It is evidently made up, for the 
most part, of majorities, and not of the aggre- 
gate vote, which is fully double that here sta- 
ted : 5 
Republicans. - - : - 
Americans or Know Nothings - 





74,769 
86,417 





161,186 
53,135 


34,538 


Soft Democrats - 
Hard Democrats” - 





87,673 





Majority against the Locos” - 73,413 
The Hards are the supporters of Slavery, or 
indifferent about it. All others avowed hostil- 
ity to Slavery extension. 

The New York papers very stupidly con- 
found the Hards and Softs in reporting the 
members elected to the Legislature, and to- 
gether they have a plurality ; while the Repub- 
licans have a plurality over.either faction of the 
Democracy, and over the Know Nothings. 

The Times of Monday says the complexion 
of the State Senate is undecided, though from 
15 to 17 Senators, out of 32, are claimed as 
Republicans or Fusionists by the Evening Jour- 
nal. The Assembly will stand about— 





Democrats (Hard and Soft) - 50 
Republicans - - -~ - 43 
Americans - : : - 35 
Totalmembers - - - 128 


Massacuusetrrs.—The full returns of the vote 
for Governor in Massachusetts have been re- 
ceived, and show the following: result: For 
Gardner, American, 51,787; Rockwell, Repub- 
lican, 36,789; Walley, Whig, 13,470; Beach, 
Democrat, 35,018. 

The member of Congress elected from Mas- 
sachusetts, to fill a vacancy, is Dr. Chaffee. 
He was elected by the Know Nothings, but is 
said to have voted the Republican State ticket, 
and to be a thoroughgoing Anti-Slavery man. 
Wiscoysix.— A telegraphic dispatch from 
Wisconsin says that the result of the election 
in that State is still in doubt, but that, according 
to the latest returns, the Senate will stand 14 
Republicans to 11 Democrats, and the House 
33 Democrats to 32 Republicans. _ 


Galena, Nov. 9.—Retarns from’ Wisconsin, 
as far as received, show a trifling majority for 
Bashford, the Republican candidate. 

New Jersey. — The Legislature will stand 


thus: 

Senate—Whig, 7; American, 2; Democratic, 
11; Temperance, 1. 

Assembly—Whig, 21; American, 8; Demo- 
eratic, 29; Temperance, 2. 

MaryLanp.—The Know Nothing State tick- 

et in Maryland is elected by 2,810 majority; 
and of the 74 members in the House of Dele- 
gates, the same party has 58, to 16 Unionists 
vor Fusionists, composed of Whigs and Demo- 
erats. The Organ of this city claims 12 Amer- 
ican Senators, to 10 Opposition. It is remark- 
able that the northern counties, except Alle- 
ghany, all give large Know Nothing majorities, 
while the slaveholdiug districts are equally de- 
cided against the Order. This vote, together 
with those in Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, shows that the Slave 
Power is suspicious of Sam, and will be satis- 
fied with nothing short of active propagandism. 
Acquiescence will not do. The Nebraska Bill 
in Baltimore and the northern counties of Ma- 
ryland is not popular. The Clipper has all 
along opposed it, but favors acquiescence. 
- Mississrret Erection. — New Orleans, Nov. 
10.—In the fourth Congressional dis' Wil- 
liam A. Lake, Know Nothing, is elected over 
A. RL Democrat. The L 
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‘city. Its general positions are 
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recollect how continually we have insisted that 
the one obstacle to an effective union of the 
free States on the Slavery Issue, was this bigot- 
ted organization. Twelve months ago we took 
this ground, and were made to suffer for it. We 
called upon Anti-Slavery men to resist an Or- 
der, founded upon principles, and pursuing an 
object, directly at war with their whole scheme 
of policy; and we invoked the Anti-Slavery 
‘press to expose its true character. 

For a time, we were left almost alone and 
unsupported, and when reaction began to take 
place, we were coolly told by those who had 
contributed nothing to this reaction, that we 
had put ourselves to unnecessary trouble—had 
been righteous over much—that Know Noth- 
ingism was a mere humbug, and, as they had 
foreseen, would explode spontaneously, &c., &¢. 
Since then, if we might believe these wise peo- 
ple, the organization has been constantly ex- 
ploding, until nothing is left of it. 

It is time to tell the Truth, and meet its re- 
sponsibilities. When the Know Nothing Con- 
vention at Philadelphia divided, we did not an- 
ticipate the extinction of the Order in the Free 
States. We supposed that in States where the 
Anti-Slavery sentiment was dominant, the Coun- 
cils would concede something to it for the sake 
of making it tributary to their power; and in 
States where it was not, they would remain in 
full association with the National Order, so that 
the resu!t would be, schism, but not extinction. 
In fact, we apprehended that it would be more 
difficult than ever for Anti-Slavery men to deal 
with it. Were we right? What has been the 
history of the Order in the Free States, from the 
time of the national schism? It may all be 
summed up in one sentence—unintermitting 
effort to perpetuate itself, either by making the 
Anti-Slavery sentiment tributary, or by break- 
ing it down. 

This has been iis history, and in full view of 
the fact, how any real friend of Freedom could 
for a moment tolerate it, or hesitate to denounce 
it as the great obstacle to an effective Anti-Sla- 
very union, passes our comprehension. 

See how utterly it has paralyzed the Anti- 
Nebraska movement in Indiana and New Jer- 
sey, and the almost inextricable embarrassments 
in which it has involved it in Pennsylvania! 
See how uncertain it renders the state of things 
in Iowa! And what a spectacle it has made 
of the great States of New York and Massachu- 
setts! Had the Anti-Nebraska Movement, in 
other words, the Anti-Slavery Movement, been 
let alone, Iowa, Indiana, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts, would 
have been Republican, in fact and in name, and 
there could have been no doubt as to their po- 
sition in 1856. Can any one now tell us where 
they will then stand? Your Union-saving 
Know Nothingism has conquered some of 
them, given the rest to Nebraska Democracy, 
arrayed them all, nominally, against the Re- 
publican Party, the only Party organized to 
represent and carry out the Sentiment of Free- 
dom, in opposition to the policy of Slavery- 
Propagandism. Aye—Kunow Nothingism has 
divided and continues to divide the Free States, 
and, unless its power be broken before next 
November, it will lay them prostrate again at 
the feet of the Slave Power. 

How can any Anti-Slavery man in Massachu- 
setts look at the following, and not blush for 
the countenance he may have given to an or- 
ganization, which this year has just as effectu- 
ally placed Massachusetts against the great 
Freedom Movement, as the Whig and Demo- 
cratic Parties used to do? 

“Returns from all the towns in the State, ex- 
cept Nahant, foot : 


Gardner - 51,730 Beach - - 34,991 
Rockwell - - 36,777 Walley - - 14,468 


Gardner’s plurality‘over Rockwell - 14,953 

Majority against Gardner - - 34,506 

“The Senate will probably stand: Know 
Nothings, 29; Republicans, 9; Democrats, 2; 
and the House neasly as follows: Know Noth- 
ings, 153; Republicans, 80; Whigs and Liber- 
als, 57 ; Democrats, 30.” 

Do our readers recollect the explanation as- 
signed last year, by our Anti-Slavery friends, 
for the astounding revolution in Massachusetts ? 
“ Oh, it was a frolic. The masses had got sick 
of the old parties, and were determined to have 
a good time of it. Know Nothingism they did 
not believe in, but they saw it could be turned 
to account in braining the old parties, and so 
they used it. It was merely a temporary ex- 
citement. They meant nothing more by it. 
Trust them—eyerything will come out right. 
Massachusetts next year will be on the Repub- 
lican platform,” &c. 

When, doubting all this, we undertook to re- 
monstrate, to discuss the doctrines of the new 
Order, to protest against its policy, assuming 
that. the masses who supported it, really were 
misled, we were sneered at by some, denounced 
by others, kindly admonished by others that we 
were only beating the air, for “nobody believed 
in it.” And so, instead of meeting the mis- 
chievous delusion face to face, grappling with 
it, laboring to rescue the People from its grasp, 
they were silent, let it have free course, and the 
result to-day is—the triumph of Gardnerism 
over Republicanism, by fifteen thousand votes ! 

It is disagreeable to dwell upon these things, 
but shall we not learn wisdom by the things 
that we have suffered? Had the Anti-Slavery 
men of Massachusetts, last year, when the Re- 
publican Party was organized, adhered to their 
own honest, long-tried, open policy, of laboring 
for a noble end by right means, they would this 
year have carried the State. How long before 
men will learn that temporary success, obtain- 
ed at the expense of sound principle, is ultimate 
loss—that honesty, whatever it may cost now, 
always pays in the long run. 

We have spoken plainly of the Past—let us 
speak hopefully of the Future. Some of our 
friends are disappointed. We are encouraged. 
We knew that the hour must come for the 
elimination of the Anti-Slavery Sentiment from 
other organizations, and its embodiment in an 
independent form—that the friends of Freedom 
could never be rallied and united on a Whig, 
Democratic, or Know Nothing platform. And 
we knew that, whenever this independent exist- 
ence and action were resolved upon, there would 
be, in many cases, temporary reverses, attend- 
ant upon the transition state. In Ohio, the pro- 
cess in part was accomplished last year. A 
Republican organization, with the Know Noth- 
ing element subordinate and tributary, carried 
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elemeut of the State, secured the ascendency ; ‘i 
> ea ublican Movement was a failure. 
s year, that machinery ¥ 


work of organizing a Republican Party was 
fairly commenced. It is easy to see what diffi- 
culties must be encountered by an organization 
just formed, necessarily incomplete, of materials 
somewhat incongruous, and not yet perfectly 
fused, without traditional associations, without a 
Past, contending not only against an old Party, 
strengthened by Patronage, but against a Se- 
cret Order of vast power, with a machinery of 
action almost unequalled, © 

Looking at the results in both States under 
this aspect, they are full of encouragement. 
The Administration Party, in both States, is 
overwhelmed—it is no longer a Party, but a 
faction. The Know Nothing Party in Massa- 
chusetts is no longer in the majority—-Gardner’s 
plurality being but fifteen thousand. Last year, 
the majority in his favor was thirty thousand— 
this year, a larger vote being cast, the actual 
majority against him is about thirty-three thou- 
sand. Last year, the Legislature in both 
branches was nearly a unit for Know Nothing- 
ism—this year, the Anti-Know Nothings have 
a majority of the House, and a respectable rep- 
resentation in the Senate. In New York, the 
Know Nothings have probably carried their 
State ticket by a small plurality, ranging from 
five to ten thousand, but in both branches of 
the Legislature the plurality is against them. 
In both States, the Straight-out Whigs are out 
of sight; the Administration Party is behind 
the Republican, which staf™is foremost in the 
Legislature of New York, and next to the Know 
Nothings in that of Massachusetts. If, in its 
first effort, with an imperfect organization, too, 
the Republican Party has accomplished so 
much, making a drawn battle of it, even with 
its most powerful and best-disciplined antago- 
nist, what may we not expect for it hereafter ? 
Which has the more vitality, love of Freedom, 
or hatred of Foreigners? Which rests on the 
truer, nobler, more enduring principles, Repub- 
licanism or Know Nothingism? The one must 
decrease, the other increase. 

In a few weeks, Congress will be in session. 
No miserable question in relation to foreigners 
will occupy its time. Every one knows that the 
stern issues growing out of the conflict between 
Freedom and Slavery will engross its attention. 
The People will be aroused by its discussions— 
they will be called upon to take sides for or 
against Slavery. Republicanism and Slavery- 
Propagandism, not Nativism and Foreignism, 
will be the watch-words. Let Republicans be 
true to their own cause—thrust aside all other 
issues—openly denounce whatever doctrine or 
policy or party may conflict with their princi- 
ples—organize, hold meetings, circulate docu- 
ments, and labor to extricate the Anti-Slavery 
men yet struggling in the toils of Know 
Nothingism. From the time when the banner 
of distinct, independent action at the ballot-box, 
in favor of Freedom, was flung to the breeze in 
1840, that policy has been steadily gaining 
ground, until at last its supporters now consti- 
tute one of the great Parties of the Union, and 
are preparing to contest the Presidency in 
1856. They may fail this time, but again we 
repeat, their ultimate triumph is inevitable. 





MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


We would call attention to the chapters on 
the first page, hvaded “Babylon and its So- 
ciety,” and “Scenes from a Camp Meeting,” 
selected from a book which was meutioned in 
the last number of the Hra as soon to appear, 
“Modern Pilgrims,” by Mr. George Wood, of 
this city. 

While we cannot do justice to a work by se- 
lections merely, a general idea of the style may 
be given; and we think that these chapters are 
fair representations of the book. 

It is written in an easy, pleasant, apparently 
unstudied, readable, style, and some parts of it 
are very sprightly and entertaining. It is a 
book which must be read, for two reasons—first, 
for the pleasure which we have in seeing other 
people shown up in their absurdities ; and sec- 
ondly, because one’s curiosity is raised, expect- 
ing constantly that in the next chapter he shall 
see himself held up in his own favorite ism, and 
wondering how he shall look—wondering, too, 
how he shall feel to “see himself as others see 
him.” 

Whether our author has, in all instances, been 
fair, we will leave to others to judge ; probably 
every person will think that he has been so in 
the representation of all but his (the reader’s) 
own peculiar ideas. T. 


The work noticed above, we are assured, will 
be issued in a few days, from the press of 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co., Boston. Circum- 
stances have delayed its appearance. Mr. 
Wood is a shrewd observer and a pleasant 
satirist. He has made himself acquainted with 
all forms of social life, all creeds, all usages, 
all institutions. 

His book is a picture of human life, as he 
has seen it. If we mistake not, its portraits 
are often from living men and women, and its 
incidents, realities, so that it will be read by 
many with a personal interest. 





GOVERNOR WISE. 


The Richmond Enquirer of a recent date 
contains another letter from Governor Wise, 
which is calculated to give as much notoriety 
to his eccentric genius as any of his preceding 
epistles. Most men perpetrate their absurdi- 
ties on the spur of the moment, when they 
have had no opportunity to reflect; but it is 
the peculiarity of the Virginia Governor elect, 
that he never so signalizes his egotism, arro- 
gance, and folly, as when he goes into his closet 
to write a letter. 

But, extravagant and ridiculous as Mr. Wise 
appears in this letter, he but expresses the 
prevalent feeling of the privileged class, the 
Slavocracy, to which he belongs. “ But if the 
Democracy can again succeed,” he says, “ and 
cannot again unite upon a better man than I 
am, and they will unite upon me, I can only 
say that I will, a-la-mode Jackson, fervently 
and effectually rule Black Republicanism; J 
will rule them!” 

If Mr. Wise ever has a moment of cool re- 
flection, he must feel conscious of having ren- 
dered himself ridiculous and contemptible by 
this arrogant threat; and he will not feel obliged 
to Mr, Booker and the Enquirer for bringing it 
before the public. Indeed, on first perusing it, 
we could not resist the suspicion that the letter 
had been published, in order to give the quietus 
to Mr. Wise as a Presidential aspirant. The 
leaders of the Democratic party have evinced 
a degree of incomprehensible fatuity in the 
measures they bave devised with reference to 
Slavery; but they generally display sagacity 
in selecting their most available man for the 
Presidency. We therefore do them the justice 
to conclude that they will never think of taking 
‘up a man like Mr. Wise, who avails himself of 
every opportunity to insult the Northern people. 
“We regard Mr. Wise as done for politically. 
cient in judgment, temper, and dignity. He 
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rich. The Governor of Virginia declares with 
emphasis—for the italics are all his—‘ I never 


stole anything from General Bayly!” 





ANOTHER STRIDE OF SLAVERY. 


The New York. Zribune of the 2d instant 
contains an interesting letter from the Rev. T, 
B. MeCormick, giving a history of his persecu- 
tion and suspeusion from his functions as a 
minister, by the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, on the charge or suspicion of assist- 
ing in the escape of fugitive slaves; and of the 
attempt of Governor Wright, of Indiana, to sur- 
render him to the authorities of Kentucky, on 
the demand of the Governor of that State. The 
letter is long, but it will repay perusal. The 
constitutional question involved is one of great 
importance; and there can be no doubt that 
the course pursued by Governor Wright is in 
derogation of the rights and independence of 
the State, as well as the liberty of the citizen. 

Allowing that Mr. McCormick was guilty of 
assisting in the escape of the slaves, as charged 
in the indictment, (which he denies,) there 
would still be no warrant for his delivery to the 
authorities of Kentucky. The Constitution of 
the United States stipulates for the surrender 
of fugitives from justice, where the fugitive is 
charged with “ treason, felony, or other crime ;” 
but those terms must be construed as they are 
understood in the State on whicl. the demand 
is made, or by the laws of nations. There is 
no such crime known to the free States, as 
stealing a slave. Where Slavery is forbidden, 
the laws cannot be cognizant of the offence of 
taking a slave from his owner. Slavery is 
against natural right, and is condemned by the 
law of nations. By the common law, and by 
the general laws of civilized nations, any insti- 
tution, law, or custom, which infringes natural 
right, is to be construed strictly, and to be kept 
strictly within its well-defined limits, The Eng- 
lish Judges, hundreds of years ago, when honest 
and faithful to their trusts, invariably leaned 
to the side of Freedom in every suit involving 
the rights of the villain or slave on one side, 
and the demands of the lord on the other. 
None but the corrupt tools of power took the 
opposite course of giving the advantage of their 
doubts, in contested cases, to the side of privi- 
lege, as against right. Doubtless, the same 
thing is true at the present day; but while the 
supple tools of the Slave Power are named le- 
gion, the exceptions who imitate the judges of 
old England in the dark ages, in sympathizing 
with Freedom and Justice, are few and far be- 
tween. 

If the opposite construction be admitted, and 
the States be mutually bound to surrender “ fu- 
gitives from justice,” without regard to the na- 
ture of the offence which may be pronounced a 
crime, the most absurd consequences will fol- 
low. The effect would be to extend the legis- 
lation of each State over all the States; and the 
bloody code adopted by the Missouri ruffians 
for Kansas, together with the Mormon code for 
securing the rights of the harem, would become 
obligatory upon Massachusetts and New York. 


Among the “felonies” created by the sham 


Legislature of Kansas, is the offence of speak- 
ing against Slavery; and we believe that most 
of the slaveholding States punish the freedom 
of speech as a high crime. Should the free 
States surrender fugitives from such justice? If 
a Northern man should have the temerity to de- 
nounce Slavery in Maryland, and then make 
his escape into Pennsylvania, must he be sur- 
rendered, on demand of the Governor, because 
the State of Maryland has thought fit to punish 
free speech as a crime? All the Southern 
States have, in open violation of the Constitu- 
tion, punished as a crime the bare entrance 
into the State of Northern colored citizens. 
The punishment is perpetual Slavery, and the 
offence must therefore be regarded as a crime 
or felony of the deepest die. If it is not so des- 
ignated in their codes, the omission is merely 
accidental, a mere oversight, since the punish- 
ment is greater than that which is visited on 
felonies in many cases. Now, suppose a North- 
ern colored citizen, thus enslaved in violation 
of the Constitution, should be “ stolen” or en- 
ticed away by an Abolitionist, is it not evident 
that this latitudinarian construction of the Con- 
stitution would require his surrender? 

The principle of surrendering fugitives ex- 
tends to the Territories. Utah is a Territory, 
and, until a few months past, if not at present, 
Brigham Young, a Mormon Polygamist, with 
ninety wives, more or less, has been Governor, 
with a Legislature harmonizing with him in 
sentiment. It would be quite in harmony with 
the spirit of his intolerant creed, as well as with 
the fanaticism of his followers, to punish any 
dissent or opposition to the Mormon tenets, as 
high crimes or felonies. But it will be said 
that the Federal Government would never tol- 
erate such things. We see.no reason, in the 
nature of the things, why the barbarous code 
of the Mormons may not as well be sanctioned 
and upheld by the Federal Government, as the 
equally barbarous laws against free speech 
which exist in all the slave States. The only 
reason, if any, why the latter have the prefer- 
ence in the eyes of the Administration is, that 
they are backed by the ruling class in fifteen 
States, while the Mormon monstrosities are 
confined to a single Territory. The doctrine 
of “squatter sovereignty,” if honestly carried 
out, would not only warrant the Mormon code, 
polygamy and all, with all laws which the 
saints may deem necessary to uphold their sys- 
tem, but it will absolutely require the admis- 
sion of Utah into the Union as an independent 
State. Under such circumstances, and with 
Governor Wright’s interpretation of his consti- 
tutional obligations, he would be bound to sur- 
render to Brigham Young the whole synod or 
assembly which excommunicated Mr. McCor- 
mick for the high crime of questioning the in- 
fallibility of his saintship—that is to say, if 
they should avow their sentiments within the 
bounds of Utah, and then make their escape to 
Indiana. 

We should be glad to press home the argu- 
ment to Southern minds, by drawing our illus- 
trations or suppositions from the opposite quar- 
ter—by citing laws of the free States, palpably 
unjust, narrow, and exceptional. But we know 
of none such, except those which assail the 
rights of the poor handful of free people of col- 
or. The Northern States have no laws against 
freedom of speech—nothing which they claim 
as property, which is not property in the South, 
and throughout the world—they have manufac- 
tured no crimes out of deeds which the civilized 
world regards as virtues. But we will suppose 
a case. Some of the New England and other 
free States have enacted stringent laws against 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. They have 
visited the offence with heavy fines and impris- 
onment, and we are not sure if they have not 
in some of the States enrolled it in the list of 
“felonies.” That they may do so, whether just- 
ly or wisely is no matter, every one will admit. 
would the Governor of a Southern State do, if 
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an offence? We think not, We think that 
| the Goy8rnor would insist that the sale of spirits 
Lis not a felony by the laws of South Carolina, 
or by the laws of civilized nations; and on this 
ground the demand for the fugitive would be 
refused, the “ peculiar institution” of the Maine 
Law and the’ constitutional provision to the 
contrary: notwithstanding. 

The principlg, involved in this requisition 
upon Governor Wright is identical with those 
which sprung up between Virginia and New 
York, and Georgia and New York, during the 
Those who wish to see the subject most ably 
and thoroughly discussed, are referred to the 
second volume of Mr. Seward’s Works. We 
take the following admirable and just statement 
of the constitutional obligation from his first 
letter to the Governor of Virginia: 


“ But it is by no means my wish to protract 
unnecessarily the correspondence on this sub- 
ject, or to avoid a decision upon the impcrtant 
principle it involves. I beg leave, therefore, to 
state most respectfully that, even were I to ad- 
mit that the affidavit was sufficient in form and 
substance to charge the defendants with the 
crime of stealing a negro slave from his master 
in the State of Virginia, as defined by the laws 
of that State, yet in my vpinion the offence is 
not within the meaning of the Constitution of 
the United States. The words employed in the 
Constitution, ‘treason, felony, or other crime,’ 
are indeed very comprehensive. It has long 
been conceded that citizens of the State upon 
which the requisition is made, are liable to be 
surrendered, as well as citizens of the State 
making the demand; and it is further regarded 
as settled, that the discretion of the Executive 
in making the demand is unlimited, while the 
Executive upon whom it is made has no legal 
right to refuse compliance, if the offence charg- 
ed is an act of ‘treason, felony, or other crime,’ 
within the meaning of the Constitution. Can 
any State at its pleasure declare an act to be 
treason, felony, or crime, and thus bring it with- 
in the constitutional provision? I confess that 
does not seem to me to be the proper construc- 
tion of the Constitution. After due considera- 
tion, I am of opinion that the provision applies 
only to those acts which, if committed within 
the jurisdiction of the State in which the per- 
son accused is found, would be treasonable, fe- 
lonious, or criminal, by the laws of that State.” 

* * * “T believe the right to demand and 
the reciprocal obligation to surrender fugitives 
from justice between sovereign and independent 
nations, as defined by the law of nations, include 
only those cases in which the acts constituting 
the offence charged are recognised as crimes 
by the universal laws of all civilized countries. 
I think it is also well understood that the object 
of the constitutional provision in question was 
to recognise and establish this principle in the 
mutual relations of the States, as independent, 
equal, and sovereign communities. As they 
could form no treaties between themselves, it 
was necessarily engrafted in the Constitution. 
I cannot doubt that this construction is just. 
Civil liberty would be very imperfectly secured 
in any country whose Government was bound 
to surrender its citizens to be tried and con- 
demned in a foreign jurisdiction, for acts not 
prohibited by its own laws. The principle, if 
adopted, would virtually extend the legislation 
of a State beyond its own territory and over the 
citizens of another State; and acts which the 
policy and habits of one State might lead its 
legislation to punish as felonious, must be con- 
sidered of that heinous character in another 
State, for certain purposes, while for all other 
purposes they would be regarded as mere vio- 
lations of moral law.” 





THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND. 


The London Times, of a late date, has an 
ambiguous and threatening article in reference 
to this country, which is stirring up no small 
amount of wrath and indignation on this side 
of the Atlantic. The American people are 
ridiculously sensitive to the touch of foreign 
criticism, and the Thunderer of the Times has 
it in his power, at any moment, to throw a na- 
tion of twenty-eight millions of people into a 
paroxysm of rage, by a flourish of his pen! Is 
it not clear that our people are deficient in 
that pride of national character, which they 
mean to evince by their resentment? Who 
ever knew John Bull to be goaded into a pas- 
sion by the demagogical ravings of the Wash- 
ington Union ? 

The Union is the acknowledged organ of the 
Administration, and yet, from week to week, 
and year to year, it belches forth the most vin- 
dictive and undiscriminating abuse of the Gov- 
ernment and institutions of England. It has 
openly sympathized with Russia in the exist- 
ing war, and has prophesied (the wish being 
father to the thought) the downfall of England, 
with her fabric of free institutions—the only 
free institutions in Europe. Yet John Bull is 
as oblivious of our official organ’s ravings as 
the ox in the fable was of the gnat upon his 
horn. Would it not become us to treat the 
London Times with equal contempt? The 
Times is not the organ of the British Govern- 
ment. Its immense circulation and adverti- 
sing make it independent of Government patron- 
age. But even if it were subsidized and sup- 
ported by the British Government, as_ the 
Washington Union is by that of the United 
States, it would still be beneath the dignity of 
this country to lash itself into a passion about 
a newspaper paragraph. When the British 
Government speaks, officially, the language of 
the Times, it will be proper to reply to it; but 
a sally of a newspaper only deserves a retort 
from some American press, and there an end. 
The writers for the Times must feel flattered 
by the consequence we give to their squibs; 
and we wonder that they are not tempted to 
fire them off more frequently, merely for the 
fun of witnessing our prodigious excitement. 

The paragraph from the Times, which has 
called forth the present shout of indignation, 
relates to the squadron lately despatched by 
the British Government to the West Indies. It 
is evidently the object of that paper to put the 
American Government or people on a wrong 
scent, by intimating something very vaguely 
about filibuster descents upon Ireland—a bald 
humbug. The squadron has probably some- 
thing to do with either the St. Domingo or the 
Nicaragua question. 

The filibustering of Kinney and Walker, and 
the schemes, openly avowed by the Administra- 
tion of this Government, in reference to pro- 
curing a foothold in Hayti, (with a view to ex- 
tending Slavery into that Island,) are well cal- 
culated to awaken jealousy on the part of the 
Government of England, and to prompt the 
course which has been taken. It is incredible 
that the Government of England would insult 
or«menace that of the United States, at a time 
when her hands are full with Russia. The 
trade of the United States is essential to Eng- 
land, and that of England is equally necessary 


either side, to talk of war. What would become 


prosperity, if cut off from the markets of the 
United States? And what would become of 
the South and Slavery, without the English 
markets for cotton and tobacco? Ruin would 
be the consequence on both sides, but most 
surely on this, since the South would not mere- 
ly be threatened with ruin from the loss of a 
market, but from the direct assault of the mili- 
tary and naval power of England, Slavery would 
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of extermination; and would it not throw back 
the civilization of the negro, and prevent his 
attainment. of real freedom so soon as he is 
certain to do by the peaceful progress of ideas 
and principles? 

There was a day when England scrupled not 
to invade our rights; but that day is past. She 
has learnt wisdom from experiense, and moder- 
ation from a consciousness of the danger of in- 
dulging her ancient haughty temper. For 
years past, a marked change has been observed 
in the tone of the Engiish press, as it regards 
the United States. The Mexican war, and the 
immense acquisitions of territory which imme- 
diately preceded and followed it, made the first 
favorable impression on the mind of John Bull. 
So long as we acted like honest people, respect- 
ed our neighbors, and obeyed the laws of na- 
tions, honest John could not conceal his con- 
tempt for us. But when we demonstrated that 
we could bully and browbeat our weak neigh- 
bors, and take half their territory to pay the 
expense of the war, like a true old bully as he 
is, John took Jonathan to his bosom, and 
claimed him as a legitimate offspring. We en- 
joy the respect of England, because we can 
command it at the cannon’s mouth; and in 
saying so, we intend nothing particularly dis- 
paraging to our mother country. Until the 
world is more enlightened, civilized, and Chris- 
tianized, there will be no higher standard of re- 
Spectability among nations than power—brute 
force. 

For these reasons, we utterly discredit the 
idea that England cherishes the remotest 
thought of war with the United States, or that 
she intends the West India fleet as a menace 
or threat. 

THE PROGRESS OF LIBERAL OPINION. 





The immense progress which liberal opinions 
have made within a few years has been brought 
forcibly to our notice, by reading a speech of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, made at Boston, on the 
21st October. 

On that day, twenty years ago, a mob of five 
thousand “ gentlemen of property and stand- 
ing” mobbed a dozen ladies, who had assem- 
bled at Stacy Hall, in Washington street, for 
the purpose of praying and talking together on 
the subject of Slavery. They were expelled 
from the Hall by the mob, and the Mayor of 
the city who acted in obedience to its dictates ; 
and Garrison, who was to address them, was 
caught in the attempt to escape through the 
window, (as he was advised to do by the May- 
or and by friends,) tied with ropes, and sent 
to jail, by the authorities, to prevent the mob 
from tearing him in pieces. 

In less than twenty years, it required all the 
power of the Federal and State Governments to 
prevent the same Boston people and their 
children, now grown to be men, from forcibly 
liberating Anthony Burns from Slavery, in 
spite of the Fugitive Slave Bill. In other 
words, the revolution in public opinion has been 
so complete, that the same people are now: 
ready to reduce to practice, in violation of 
the statute, the very principles of liberty which 
they mobbed Garrison for proclaiming in 1835. 

The following extracts from Mr. Garrison’s 
speech will be read with interest: 

“I know of no language more appropriate 
to this occasion than that which was uttered 
by the Apostle, eighteen centuries ago—‘ Hav. 
ing obtained help of God, we continue unto 
this day.’ 

“T need not say to any one in this hall, this 
afternoon, what it is that has brought us to- 
gether. Twenty years ago, to-day, this street was 
crowded with men inflamed to the highest de- 
gree of madness, who riotously attempted to 
break up a meeting of Anti-Slavery women, 
assembled within these walls, for the purpose 
of looking to God for strength to overthrow 
Slavery in our land. The sequel you all know. 
Many of you know all the particulars connect- 
ed with it.” 

* * * * * 

“At that troublous period, every attempt to 
elevate the colored man in this country was as- 
sailed in the most rabid manner. hen, for 
instance, Miss Pridence Crandall, a noble 
Christian lady in Canterbury, Conn., who had 
been teaching a school of white young ladies 
in that village, feeling her soul baptized into 
the spirit of deepest sympathy with the op- 
pressed, made up her mind that she would ed- 
ucate colored young ladies, instead of white, 
all Canterbury, the region round about, the 
whole State of Connecticut, combined to crush 
her. She was denounced by every hateful epi- 
thet; though, up to that hour, she had been 
greatly esteemed and admired as a teacher. 
Among cther outrages committed to drive her 
from the place, the well near her house had a 
large quantity of filth thrown into it, so that 
the family should have no water to drink. An 
agreement was made by the traders of the vil- 
lage, that they would not sell her anything, 
even to eat; and she actually had to send to 
other towns to procure food to keep her family 
from starvation, Her house was assailed, and 
brickbats, rotten eggs, and other missiles, were 
dashed through her windows; and, finally, it 
was set on fire, to burn it down over the heads 
of the teacher and the taught! 

“Tn Philadelphia, in the summer of 1835, a 
mob sacked some thirty houses oceupied by the 
colored inhabitants, many of whom were driven 
out into the woods like wild beasts, to hide 
themselves from the fury of their merciless as- 
sailants. At an earlier day, the colored citi- 
zens of New York were treated in a similar 
manner. 

“At that time, too, the slaveholders were 
busily engaged in rifling the United States mail 
of every letter, paper, and pamphlet, that savor- 
ed of Abolitionism. These were taken out, and 
made a bonfire of, as at Charleston, South Car- 
olina, in the presence of the clergy and the lead- 
ing citizens. The Charleston Cowrier gave the 
following account of this transaction : 

“ ‘Attack on the Post Office—The recent 
abuse of the United States mail to the 
of disseminating the vile and criminal incendi- 
arism of Northern fanatics, has caused a great 
and general excitement in our community, and 
led, on Wednesday night, as may have been ex- 
pected, to an attack on the Post Office, which, 
although perhaps not to be justified, had much 
to excuse it, in the cause of provocation. 

“ ¢ Between the hours of 10 and 11 o’clock, 
that night, a number of ns assembled 
about the Exc and, without any noise or 
disturbance, but, on the contrary, with coolness 
and deliberation, made a forcible entry into the 
Post Office, by wrenching open one of its win- 
dows, and carried off es containing 
the incendiary matter. 
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ti-Slavery Convention, but it was unanim 
ected. The Commercial Gazette ta 
2 the following note of exultation: 

“ The refusal of the authorities of this cit 
to suffer the advocates of Abolition and qj’ 
union to desecrate Faneuil Hall with the displa 
of their riotin and excess, has elicited the a : 

lause and miration of that portion of 4 
ellow-citizens of other States, who are Opposed 
to disunion, and are not disposed to yield the 
rights of American citizens to an army of Jim 
Crows and their white associates, As an evi. 
dence of the spirit of the press, indicative as it 
is of the remains of decency and propriety, we 
copy the following paragraphs.’ a 

‘ By a singular coincidence, an Anti-Slaver 
Convention was held on this very day, tweet, 
years ago, in Utica, New York, for the purpo : 
of forming s State Anti-Slavery Society That 
Convention had been looked for with ose 
anxiety and alarm on the part of the South 
and it was declared that, cost what it mich’ 
the meeting must be broken up. Accordingly, 
a mob assembled in great force, to prevent ih. 
contemplated organization; but they were {oil 
ed in their purpose. After the formation of the 
State Society, however, it was deemed advisa. 
ble to adjourn the meeting, at the invitation of 
Gerrit Smith, (who nobly took that occasion to 
join the Anti-Slavery ranks,) to Peterboro’, the 
place of his residence, where they com leted 
their business. ? _ 

“Singularly enough, too, on the very eama 
day, a mob endeavored to break up ad ca. 
Slavery Convention which was held at Montpe- 
lier, Vermont, and was to have been addceased 
by our beloved friend, Samuel J. May. 

“ Indeed, in every direction, the advocates of 
the slave were the objects of popular fury 

“Before the meeting was held which we are 
here to celebrate, the Boston Female Anti-Sla- 
very Society engaged the New Jerusalem 
Church, (now called Cochituate Hall,) for the 
purpose of holding a meeting; but the moh 
spirit was so rife, that the trustees backed out 
and declared that the Society should not have 
the church, unless twenty thousand dollars were 
deposited in the bank, as security against any 
damage done to their property.’ Julien Hall 
was next secured by the Society; but just on 
the eve of holding the meeting, the lessce rece- 
ded from his engagement, afraid of a mob, for 
a mob was threatened. It happened that Rey, 
Henry Ware, jr., officiated on the previous 
Sunday in the pulpit of Rev. Dr. Channinc 
and he innocently read the notice of the con. 
a meeting of the Society in Julien 
Hall, which act created a great commotion in 
that parish, and brought down vials of wrath 
upon his head, from all the leading Boston 


presses.” 
* 


* * * oo * 


“ Early in August, 1855, fifteen hundred of 
the most prominent citizens of Boston append- 
ed their names to a call for a public meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, to denounce the agitation of ‘the 
question of Slavery, as putting in peril the exist- 
ence of the Union. Some who signed that call 
have long since repented of the act, and brought 
forth fruits meet for repentance, and now glory 
in the Anti-Slavery cause. There was the most 
intimate connection between this meeting and 
the riotous outbreak of Oct. 21st. 

“Well, the meeting was held at Fancuil Hall 
(the Mayor in the chair,) and addressed by the 
Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, Hon. Peleg Sprague, 
and Hon. Richard Fletcher, whose speeches 
were eminently calculated to whet the knife to be 
put into the heart of George Thompson by some 
stealthy assassin, No men could have brought 
deeper disgrace upon themselves than they did 
in regard to the opprobrious language which 
they used towards Mr. Thompson and the Anti- 
Slavery cause. If there were time, I would give 
you some extracts from those speeches; but | 
refer those of you whoare curious to know what 
they said, to the files of the Liberator, or the 
leading Boston papers of that day. 


Mr. Garrison is an avowed Disunionist, he- 
cause he understands the Constitution to be 
Pro-Slavery. We take a totally different view 
of the Constitution, and cherish a sincere wish 
to see the Union preserved. It has been gross- 
ly perverted from the great and noble objects 
for which it was founded; but it is the duty 
and the destiny of the freemen of America to 
redeem it from the hands of its enemies, and 
re-consecrate it to the cause of Liberty. While, 
therefore, we have no intention to endorse the 
peculiar views of Mr. Garrison, we cheerfully 
accord to him the merit of being a pioneer 
in the cause of Freedom, as well as one of its 
noblest and ablest champions. 

No one can read these extracts without being 
forcibly impressed with the great change which 
has taken place in public opinion. It is now 
safer to speak in Kentucky or Slavery, than it 
was twenty years ago in New England! Truly, 
this is progress! Mason and Dixon’s line pre- 
sents a temporary check to the advance of free 
opinion; but in a few years the mighty tide 
will break over even that barrier, and bear 
down all opposition, “Truth is mighty, and 
must prevail.” 

We call the attention of the Southern 
people to the historical facts presented in 
this speech. We ask them, not to approve 
the sentiments expressed, but merely to study 
them dispassionately, and draw their own 
conclusions. Let them remember the Hercu- 
lean efforts that have been made “to put down 
Abolitionism.” Let them remember, that some 
of the greatest minds of the age—Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, and a host of others, backed by 
the Slave Power, by the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of the North, and by all the 
power and influence of the Federal and State 
Governments — have for twenty years heen 
endeavoring to suppress an Idea. Behold 
the result! The right of free speech univer- 
sally acknowledged in the free States—Anti- 
Slavery universally popular north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line—Slavery so odious, that the 
Northern man who defends it is detested, as 
though he were smitten with leprosy—old par- 
ties broken down, and a great party of Free- 
dom organized, which confidently expects to 
command all the powers of the Federal (ov- 
ernment in a few years. Such are some of the 
achievements of twenty years’ labor. 

Can it be doubted, in the face of such facts, 
that the cause of Freedom is onward, or that 
it is destined to triumph over every obstacle? 


x 2 





Tue Carrure or Kivsurn.— Further des: 
patches confirmatory of the capture of Kinburn 
have been received, via Vienna. There is, how: 
ever, some little discrepancy as to the number 
of prisoners who surrendered, the dispatch of 
Sir F. Lyons giving them at 1,300, and that 
received by Lord Clarendon, via Vienna, a 
1,500. 

"The advantages which this victory will give 
to the Allied armies in the East are evidently 
great. By this success, they have doubtless 
opened to themselves a path into an important 
district of Southern Russia, and, so says the 
London Times, may indulge a reasonable hope 
of penetrating to the building arsenal of the 
Russian fleet (Nicolaieff.) By this success they 
have secured to themselves one of the gates of 
the Dnieper, and the fall of Otchakov is next 
contemp —a citadel which is very ‘for 
midable, and has recently been strengthened— 
a prophecy afterwards fulfilled. 

Pelissier’s dispatch in reference t0 
to the capture of Kinburn was received by the 
Minister of War on the 23d ult. He says thet 
the Anglo-French division of the army had a! 
ively contributed to the success of the Allie 
squadron. Having been landed on the peninsu- 
la about five kilometres from the fortress, it took 
up its position, and on the night of the 16th 
oO the trenches at 800 metres from the 
works. When the fleet commenced its beavy 
fire on the 17th, two companies of chasseur®, 
under cover at a distance of over 400 metres 
from the batteries, were able to keep up 4 fust 
lade on the Russian artillerymen at their gu?*- 

The field artillery also played an effective 
part in the operation, There were taken “ 
prisoners, including Gen. Koranovitch and 
officers, with 174 f 


ks 


na} oy Oy! ammunition and stores. He adds, that 
“the Russians have rendered 
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Ohe Debietv. 
Heaven: or, an Earnest and Scriptural Inquiry into the 
Abode of the Sainted Dead. By Rey. H. Harbaugh, 
Pastor of the First German Reformed Church, Lancas- 


ter, Pa, 12th edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blak- | 
iston. 1856. Duodecimo. 


Tur HkavseNty Recoenrrron: or, an Earnest and Scrip- 
tural Discussion of the Question, “ Will we know our 
friends in Heaven?” By Rev. H. Harbaugh, A. M., 
author of Heaven and the Sainted Dead. 9th edition | 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakision. 1856. Both sof 
by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

Both of these works, by the same author, are 
new and revised editions of books which have | 
already been favorably received, and one, if 
not both of them, we noticed some time since. | 
Their subjects are such as will always more or 
less engage the attention of the Christian pub- 
lic especially, and indeed of all who do not , 
openly deny a future state. While man is mor- | 
tal, and there is not a day in which some , 
among us do not see friends torn away from 
them, and familiar faces of loved ones dis- 
appearing from their family circles, there will 
ever be a fond desire to dwell upon the hope 
of meeting them again, and to imagine their 
present abode and employments. Every an- 
swer to such a question must of course be found- 
ed on the Bible, the truth God reveals. As for 
the pretended responses of the spiritualists, we 
lay them aside as worse than useless; for we 
can build no faith on replies which, if real, 
would show that men of mighty minds have | 
made no advance, but rather gone backward, 
in a dwelling of scores of years, or even cen- | 
turies, in a higher state of nearness to the 
Supreme Intelligence. There is, however, a 
degree of latitude for speculation in the inter- 
pretation of some passages of Scripture, and a ; 
rational curiosity may be indulged, no doubt, 
in putting forth the ventures of exploration | 
into the unrevealed relations of individuals to | 
each other, who meet in the same blessed | 
place. Into this domain of investigation wri- | 
ters of no mean note have gone within the — 
past few years; and the increasing number of 
such works, and their success, shows that they 
meet a common want. Isaac Taylor’s Physi- | 
cal Theory of Another Life was one of these, 
which, while containing portions that were 
not wholly approved, yet exercised no little 
power over the minds of thinking men. Mr. 
Harbaugh in his volumes has based his reason- 
ings strongly on the Scriptures. He regards 
heaven as a place, and not merely as a state. 
He maintains that the souls of the blessed at 
death immediately enter into this place, and 
consequently discards the idea of any future 
state; and that there they are acquainted with 
what is passing in this world, or, as he says, 
there is a sympathy between heaven and earth. 
These last conclusions he embodies in four 
propositions, viz: We have communion with 
the saints in heaven. The saints in heaven 
remember this world, and think of us. The 
saints in heaven know more of us than we do 
of them. The saints in heaven know us, and 
are interested in us. Subsidiary questions also 
are discussed, and a variety of illustrations 
drawn from the history of opinions, thus ren- 
dering his book one of practical value. 

The other volume, The Heavenly Recogni- 
tion, is a sequel to the former, and brings to- 
gether a numerous collection of quotations 
from the ‘Scriptures, and ancient and modern 
authors, to establish the fact of such recogni- 
tion of friends in a future state. Both are 
written in a clear, agreeable style; a deep tone 
of piety pervades them, and they leave an im- 
pression most favorable to the author's spirit 
on the reader’s mind. The dress they wear, 
from the imprint of the press whence issued, 
are such as we love to see in a good book, and 
such as we have noticed already in many pub- 
lications of the firm. 8. 
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A View oF THe ScrrprurE REvELATIONS CONCERNING A Fv- 
TURE State. By Richard Whately, D. D., late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
1855. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 
From the same press of Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton, we have here a reprint of another work, 
by a distinguished foreign author, which has 
also been heretofore received with high com- 
mendation. If a name well known as that of 
a writer among the most esteemed in the Chris- 
tian world at present, both in Great Britain and 
in this country, gives authority to a man’s opin- 
ions on any subject, that of Archbishop Whate- 
ly will be regarded as entitling these Lectures, 
ou the topics of which they treat, to a careful 
perusal. The ground the author takes is of an 
intermediate state, according to the views of the 
Episcopal Church. This state is one of con- 
sciousness, and not one of trial. In connection 
with these, he also treats of the resurrection, 
the judgment, the expected restoration of the 
Jews and the Millennium, rewards and punish- 
ments, Heaven and the condition of the bless- 
ed, &c.—all of which subjects are discussed 
with his usual ability. So that we have the cu- 
rious fact of there being issued from the same 
press, at the same time, works on both sides of 
the question of the intermediate state. A com- 
parison of the mode of argumentation, and the 
course of thought by which two minds, both of 
them men of reflection, are led to so opposite 
results, is afforded, and it is not an uninterest- 
ing one. While one sees proof positive in cer- 
tain passages of Scripture, the other does not 
think much light is thrown on the question by 
them. The arguments of Whately are more 
abstract, and adduced more in the style of a 
logician, such a clear one as he is well known 
to be; and, however satisfactory or not to some 
minds, may be read with profit. The ground 
over which he ranges is wider, and of course 
his views must be more generalized than were 
he more exclusively confined to one topic. In 
a note in the preface, he states a fact, showing 
how differently two minds are affected by the 
same work. One intelligent clergyman, on the 
publication of an earlier edition of his Lectures, 
wrote to him, requesting him, in a future edi- 
tion, to omit a particular Lecture; while, in a 
letter from another equally intelligent clergy- 
man, in another part of England, he received a 
letter, pointing to that Lecture as one from 
which he had derived much profit. No doubt 
the same will be the result on different classes 
of persons of the present edition ; and we hope, 
with such facts in view, his readers will be dis- 
posed to give the author a candid hearing. s, 


Taz Meruop or THE Divine GovERNMENT, PHYSICAL AND 
Morat. By James McCosh, LL. D., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the Queen’s University for Ireland. 
Fourth edition. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers, 1955. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


This work, at its first publication in Scotland, | 


in 1850, was regarded as one of high merit, | seems a 
even by minds who were well versed in the wri- | 5 


tings of Chalmers, Sir William Hamilton, and 
other authors in that land of metaphysics and 


mental philosophy. Its success, too, is attest- | or m 


ed by the fact that it has there 
Sourth edition. It could hardly be. 


thor, who has since been called to fill 


_ 


the course of the last few yea ae 


Portions of it may seem d and uninterest- | 
ing to those who are not fond of ‘absttact rea- | 


soning; but the greater part of the work is of a 
cast to be read with profit and interest by any 
one who will take the trouble to think. The 
subjects of which he treats are among the high- 


_ est that can oceupy the thoughts of man: A 


view of the Divine Government; the phenome- 
na of the mind; the actual world, physical and 
moral; the relation of God’s providence to man’s 
nature and character; the principles on which 
He proceeds in His dealings with His fallen 
creatures ; and the means He takes to awaken 
discipline, and restore him to himself—these 
are so praiseworthy as to call forth the energies 
of that intellect which is urged by a command- 
ing desire to promote His glory. 

To say that Professor McCosh has made only 
a most useful book—though this might satisfy 
an honest wish to do well—would be to with- 
hold from him a part of the praise which is his 
due. He has given us a volume which meets 
the wants of many a reflective mind. In an age 


80 rife with the more refined species of infidel- 


ity—when Pantheistic and Atheistic philosophy, 
though so widely apart in seeming, yet tend to 
the same end, to dethrone the God of the Bible, 


‘and fiad in the unstable and ever-restless minds 


of the present time so much to captivate—it is 
well to have a vigorous effort like this put forth, 
to recall the thoughts to the bearing of the 
great facts of the human constitution, and the 
operations of the mind and the world to the 
Creator, Preserver, moral Governor, and Re- 
deemer of mankind. 


The style of the book is clear and vigorous, 
at times it rises to eloquent impressiveness, and 
ever bears the marks of earnest faith and sin- 
cere dealing with his fellow-men. Different 
classes of readers will probably treat it differ- 
ently. Those who but skim a work, and give 
not an hour to patient reflection, may catch it 
up, and, if they chance to light on certain pages, 
find even their attention chained for a time to 
the illustrations and attractive rendering of 
facts it contains; or, if on some others of closer 
argument and analysis, throw it down, and pro- 
nounce it dull and heavy. It will leave its im- 
press, however, on the domain of thought, and 
help to make future acquisitions more easy. s. 


Tue Lavy or THE Wsst; or, the Gold Seekers. Written 
for the great American nation. By John Ballou. Cin- 
einnati: Printed for the author, by Moore, Wilstach, 
Keys, & Overend. 1855. 


There are some works which we would rather 
not feel obliged to notice. If we are honest in 
our expression of opinion, we know we may 
offend, and possibly, too, may undesignedly 
seem harsh in our judgments to some whose 
fault is rather in the lack of perception to dis- 
cover they are not meant for authors, than a 
willful perversion of their moderate abilities to 
instruct the public. With good intentions, it 
is not every one who can execute their designs, 
The writer of the volume before us can hardly, 
however, plead any such unconsciousness as a 
reason for violation of propriety, in the case of 
his publication. His preface, while somewhat 
deprecatingly presenting himself to his read- 
ers, admits that it had been better, had his book 
been rewritten and revised by some one more 
gifted ; but “being much pressed,” as he says, 
“for time,” “and knowing that my nation is 
an indulgent friend to a book, especially when 
it has been written for the purpose of social re- 
form, I publish it, trusting I shall receive pity 
for my weakness, rather than contempt for my 
presumption.” 

Here, then, is his avowed object “for the 
purpose of social reform.” How has he exe- 
cuted it? We have neither pity nor contempt, 
but we rather feel something like indignant re- 
buke for the plea he sets up to palm upon the 
reading public a volume so marked by vuigari- 
ty, and, what is worse, so bad in its moral bear- 
ing. What kind of social reform is the author 
aiming at? It would seem from some parts 
of the work that one object is to rebuke the 
spirit which has risen against foreigners. Had 
this been done by a keen discoverer of human 
nature, and one well read in the manner of ap- 
plying truth, it might have been useful; but of 
this book, as the vehicle of argument, or com- 
mendation of any cause, its advocates might 
well say, “If such be our friends, save us from 
them!” But the book will sell. It may be so; 
and we do feel pity for those who are beguiled 
by the title, and may be led to spend their 
money for a production which is such a libel 
on womanhood. 

We do not say that there are not portions of 
it which may be truthful, and which may be 
read with a degree of interest, as presenting 
phases of life that are, no doubt, sometimes 
found among the ten thousand checkered scenes 
of man’s dwelling on earth. Such may, no doubt, 
be the case with portions of the overland jour- 
ney to California. Yet, here, we ean scarcely 
believe there are not, too, exaggerations—too 
high drawn pictures, based on partial sem- 
blances of actual oceurrenge. So, as to life in 
California—that world within a world—-a chaos 
of all sorts of elements thrown together, and 
ever and anon heaving up, from the seething 
pot of an excited society, much that is disgust- 
ing and abhorrent. The characters portrayed, 
the scenes presented, may well be believed to 
have sometimes actually passed before the nar- 
rator’s eye. Similar statements in soberer dress, 
as well as in the array of fiction, have before 
been brought to the public view ; newspapers 
have chronicled the crimes and the indignant 
retribution by which they have heen punished, 
and the state of unsettled manners and morals 
have been the theme in many a form. Our 
condemnation is not only that the author gives 
so large a share of his book to them, but that 
he has done it in such a manner as almost to 
seem an apologist for them. While we object 
to the book, as below mediocrity in literary 
character, marked my mannerisms and sins 
against propriety of language and grammar, as 
utterly deficient in artistic power or skill, we 
have a deeper condemnation to urge. The 
moral is positively bad. Not a professing 
‘Christian hardly is introduced but as a hypo- 
hearted and unfeeling; every old maid is a de- 
are gamblers and profiigates. There is  plenti- 
fal sprinkling of profane language. As for re- 
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learti the character of those leaves which 
down at every autumnal literary season, 
are healthful or death-bearing in 
a : ‘'s. 
KANSAS CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. 
A Notice from Gov, Reeder. 


To Hon. J. W. Whitfield : 


Sir: Please take notite that I shall contest 
your right to a seat in the next Congress of 
the United States, as Congressional Delegate 
of the Territory of Kansas, and that the depo- 
sitions of witnesses to prove the invalidity of 
the law under which oh alleged election took 
place, and the legality of votes cast for you, 
on the first day of October, instant, will be ta- 
ken at the wing times and places, before 
some judge, justice, or competent person, at 
which times and places you may attend, if you 
think proper, to cross-examine. 

On the Sth, 6th, and 7th of November next, 
at the house of E. C. K. Garvey, in the town of 
Topeka. . 

On the 8th of November next, at the Ameri- 
can Hotel, in the town of Kansas, State of Mis- 
souri. 

On the 9th, 10th, and 12th of November 
next, at the office of S. N. Simpson, in the 
town of Lawrence. 

On the 13th and 14th of November next, at 
the house of Henry Hollenberg, on the Ver- 
milion Branch of Blue river. 

On the 15th of November next, at the house 
of W. W. Moore, in Mooresburg. 

On the 16th and 17th of November next, at 
the old hospital building at Fort Scott. 

On the 19th and 20th of November next, at 
the house of James Hughes, in the town of Os- 
awattomie. 

On the 22d of November next, at the house 
of Lotan Smith, in Council City. 

On the 23d, 24th, and 26th of November 
next, at the office of Wm. Philips, in Leaven- 
worth city. 

All which said places, except the town of 
Kansas, are in the Territory of Kansas, and the 
time of commencing at each place will be 10 
o’clock A. M.; and if it is found impracticable 
to take said depositions at the houses named, 
they will be adjourned, with notice at the time, 
to a more convenient place. 

Any other notices which you may receive 
for the same purposes, signed by G. P. Lowry, 
Esq., R. Coates, Esq., M. J. Parrott, Esq., or 
G. W. Brown, Esq., on my behalf, will be au- 
thorized by me. A. H. Reever. 

Kansas Territory, Oct. 16, 1855. 

Whitfield replies at some length, and in- 
dulges in a vein of recrimination and person- 
ality. 


SPIRITUALISM FUSED WITH LOCOFOCOISM. 


Syracuse, N . Y., Nov. 7, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The election here yesterday passed off very 
quietly, although very great interest was mani- 
fested as to the result. The day was fine, and 
gave promise of a righteous verdict of the peo- 
ple. The Republicans had to meet not only 
the Dark Lantern party, but Fusion doubly 
fused. The Hard Shells fused with the Soft 
Shells on the candidate for member of Assem- 
bly, and the Spiritualists fused with that com- 
pound—so that there were three distinct par- 
ties combined on one candidate, and Rum 
boasted loudly of the victory which he fancied 
he could see almost within reach. But vain 
were the hopes. The Republicans elected their 
candidate (a good, reliable Temperance man) 
by one hundred majority. The Know Nothings 
had a candidate in the field, whom they expect- 
ed to elect, but they came out third best. The 
Republicans have elected all their county can- 
didates, (Senator, Sheriff, County Clerk, &c.,) 
and have elected three out of four of their can- 
didates for the Assembly, and all good-Tem- 
perance men. Yours, &e., CG, 


A CONCISE VIEW OF THE RESULT IN OHIO. 


Capiz, Harrison County, Onto, 
November 1, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


I feel very grateful to you, sir, that the Era 
has never faltered ju the great battle of Right 
against Wrong. It gave important aid in the 
late political canvass in Ohio, which has result- 
ed so gloriously for ourselves and for the nation. 
This triumph, I trust, is but an earnest of what 
we shall do in 1856. We fought this battle un- 
der many discouraging circumstances. Under 
our circumstances, Chase was a great load, He 
had always been looked upon as a firm oppo- 
nent of Whigs and Know Nothings, and they 
were the principal body of the Republicans of 
Ohio. We knew all this before he was nomi- 
nated, but still we were determined to show 
that we could rise above the petty prejudices of 
party, when the best interests of our country 
were at stake. The reason why he was nomi- 
nated was this: the circumstances that were 
connected with our great victory, lagt year, were 
such as enabled the Administration organs and 
party to represent that victory as only an acci- 
dent of Know Nothingism, which did not decide 
that the people were opposed to the policy of 
the Administration on the Slavery gout, and 
which, therefore, would not be likely to happen 
again. By this means, the great moral influ- 
ence our victory might otherwise have had, was 
lost to us. Our people then resolved that this 
should not happen to us again; and many of 
us iabored diligently to create and keep up a 
correct public sentiment in this matter. So 

when the Know Nothing Convention assembled 
at Cleveland, in June, we forced from it an 
open declaration of priaciples, and a resolve to 
make no nominations. Although to outsiders 
this seemed but little, yet it was the great victory 
of this year, and it was that alone which rendered 
the Republican victory of this fall possible. The 
action of that Convention was most vehemently 
opposed by the politicians of the Order, who 
were seeking to use the masses only as an en- 
gine to do their particular work. But the great 
body of the Order, who were really honest, were 
so firmly resolved to glear away all impedi- 
ments in their way to a direct verdict upon the 
one great question, that the politiciaus fonnd 
that they must either yield or be “ crushed out,” 

After the people had carried their point on 
the great question, their good humor permitted 
the politicians to tack on the declaration about 
naturalization, which nobody cared for, and ev- 
erybody laughed at. This went on well enough, 
until we met at Columbus, on the 13th of Ju y- 
The people stood firm to their resolve to put in 
nomination for Governor the man who had stood 
foremost in opposition to the Slavery policy of 
the Administration, and put him on such a 
platform that, if elected, the decision of the 

ple could not be misunderstood nor success- 
Pally misrepresented. Here we were again met 
by the politicians, with —— —— —— at their 
head. * * * * 

The politicians tried to frighten us with pre- 
dicted Nefeat, and then tried to wheedle and 
coax us, but the great heart of the people was 
right, and their delegates firm. So the politi- 
cians had to stand out of the way again. We 
nominated Chase, but his nomination was cold- 
ly received by a large part of the Old Line 
Whi This accounts, for the nomination of 
Trimble, and the large vote he received. Trim- 
ble is looked upon abroad as the Know Noth- 
ing candidate, but it was not so. He was not 
a Nothing, and the refractory Know 
Nothings could not have got up a candidate to 
have hurt us, without the assistance of the Old 
Line Whigs. Whatever may be said about it, 

‘than half of Trimble’s vote 


¥ came from those old 
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T Weaiain, very truly, yours, L.l. 
, Mass., Nov. 5, 1855, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


circulated with your Facts for the People 


the Republican it has direct reference, 
and to those other “ Straight-out Whigs,” who, 
like him, are coiling themselves for some sud- 
den leap, probably into the embrace of the 
Hunker Democracy. Such men are too emi- 
nent in talent and position to withdraw from 
the arena of political struggle, or to remain a 
fragment of a once powerful party. In more 
than one sense, they must aspire to be national; 
and where can they now go, with their Hun- 
kerish attachments, to find more sympathy and 
better, chances for promotion, than to the party 
claiming to be the disciples of Jefferson, while 
they abandon and war against his doctrines. 
The whole past policy of the so-called “Nation- 
al Whigs” is comprehended in one short sen- 
tence, in your leader of the first of November: 
“ They would oppose the aggressions of Slavery 
when attempted, and acquiesce in them when 
committed.” They did not wish to be dishon- 
est, only their opposition was for show, and not 
for use. 

You remark, truly, that “the Slave Power 
could pardon an opposition that was forever si- 
lenced by defeat.” But will honest Whigs, who 
are sincere friends of Freedom, forgive the po!- 
icy by which they have been cheated; and will 
they now be misled by the sophistries of D. D. 
Barnard and Washiagton Hunt, who stigma- 
tize the Republicans as Sectionalists and Dis- 
unionists? Will they be captivated and con- 
founded by the pyrotechnic eloquence of Rufus 
Choate, who, in his‘speech to “ten thousand 
Whigs in council in Faneuil Hall,” (how many 
short of that number were assembled, and what 
proportion were lookers-on, we are not told,) 
resorted to rhetoric when he could command 
no aid from logic, and substituted splendid dec- 
lamation for truth and argument? Alas, for 
this lofty genius! this man so capable of the 
higher reason! He decked himself with gar- 
lands of flowers, to become a holocaust to the 
Moloch of Hunkerism. 

I beg to refer to only one more of the many 
good articles in that number of the Hra—the 
one entitled “Invidious.” I am glad that you 
openly counsel the Republican party to be true 
to “civil and religious liberty, the uncompro- 
mising champion of human rights, without re- 
gard to race or religion.” The Free Democra- 
cy, in 1852, was the only party that showed spe- 
cial favor to foreigners in its platform. The 
foreign Catholic vote was then given principal- 
ly against Freedom, and may be in 1856. “Be 
just, and fear not,” should be our motto, though 
the foreign vote should go to support American 
despotism and corruption. 

he elections in Massachusetts and New 
York come off to-morrow. If Freedom shall 
triumph, we will rejoice and give thanks, If ad- 
verse influences shall disappoint our expecta- 
tions, we will not despair. 
* Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers,” 

Let me cheer you in your labors and trials, 
and give you the assurance that J am, very 
truly, yours, W. Fs 


mainder from the same neighborhood. It is 
also announced that a large emigration is ex- 


next spring. Lots at Lecompton, the new seat 
of Government, were selling quite high, and it 
was said that within the next twelve months 
about three hundred buiidings will be erected. 


BOSTON LECTURES ON SLAVERY. 


This Course of Lectures will be delivered in 
the Tremont Temple, at 7} o’clock, on Thurs- 
day evenjngs, in the order indicated in the fol. 
lowing list; 

Nov. 22—Hon. Horace Mann, of Ohio, 

John G. Whittier, Esq.— Poem. 

Dec. 6—Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe’s Drama, 

Read by Mrs. M. E. Webb. 

Dec. 13—Hon. Joseph M. Root, of Ohio. 

Dec. 20—Hon. Henry J. Raymond, of N. Y. 

Dec. 27—Hon Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio. 

Jan. 3—Hon Henry W. Hilliard, of Ala. 

Jan. 24—Hon. Robert Toombs, of Georgia. 

Jan. 31—Hon, Henry BR. Stanton, of N. ¥. 

Feb. 7—Wendell Phillips, Esq. 

Feb. 14—Dr. William Elder, of Pa. 

Feb. 21—Hon. James Bell, of N. H. 

Mar. 6—Edwin P. Whipple, Esq. 


PROBABLE SUBSTITUTES. 
Hon. A. P. Butler, of South Carolina. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Esq. 
Dr. William A. Smith, of Virginia. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of New York. 
Tickets at $3 each, admitting a Lady and 
Gentleman, can be had gt Ticknor’s, 135, and 
Jewett’s, il7 Washington street. 
gee No single tickets will be sold. 
Samvet G. Howe, 
Chairman Lecture Committee. 


ARRIVAL OF THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 


The New Nicaraguan “Government — Interesting 
from Petropolowski. 


New York, Nov. 17.—The steamer Northern 
Light arrived here this morning, with California 
dates to the 20th ult. She brings no specie, 
All was quiet on the Isthmus. Walker and 
Chamos’s party had agreed upon terms of peace, 
and Rivas was appointed President, Walker 
having declined the honor. He had, however, 
been appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Nic uan forces. Parker H. French, former- 
ly of the Sacramento Tribune, had been ap- 


icaragua appear to be pleased with the new 
state of affairs, and no more trouble was ap- 
prehended. Col. Kinney remained at Grey- 
town, and Walker was reported to be disposed 
to drive him out of the country. 

The mail steamer which left San Francisco 
qn the 20ti ult., for Panama, had $2,000,000 in 

old. 
. The California news is unimportant. The 
Sierra Nevada, from San Juan, whieh arrived 
at San Francisco on the 9th, ldst 45 passengers 
by cholera, three of whom were cabin pas- 
sengers. 

Indign troubles in Oregon continye to assume 
a serious aspect. Major Haller and his forces 
had been surrounded by the Indians at a pe 
above Dalles, without food or water for forty- 
eight hours, and Lieut. Day and 150 men had 
been sent to their relief. 

The steamer Golden Gate arrived at San 
Francisco on the 15th. The Cortes had not 
arrived on the 20th. : 

The United States steamer John Hancock had 
arrived at San Francisco, from Petropolowski, 
bringing news that the Russians were in great 
force on sea and land, at the Amoor, and anx- 
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iness, and 
ised m as clearly as 
I ought to have done; but, such as it is, I send 


Your leader, entitled “ Sectionalism and Re- 
publicanism,” is a seasonable and truthful arti- 
cle, to be, I trust, a permanent document, = 

t 
is worthy of the special attention of the Hon. 
D. , to whose unjust charges against |. 


EmicratTion FroM Vircinia TO Kansas.— 
The Frontier News states that Dr. Somers, of 
Virginia, was on his way to Kansas, with sev- 
eral gentlemen, to make arrangements for the 
location of one thonsand persons, who propose 
emigrating from Eastern Virginia, this fall—six- 
ty families being from Richmond, thirty from 
Staunton, fifty from Rappahannock, and the re- 


pected from the western portion of Virginia 


eee commissary of war. The people of 
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. Boston, Nov. 8.—The steam 
here this mornin om 


erpool mails to 104 A. M., O: 27th. 
The following further items of news are sent 
Rilerard ; ; 


a 


THE WAR—OPERATIONS IN THE CRIMEA. 

The French and Sardinians had advanced 
from the Tchernaya and Baidar line, and cor- 
respondence of the 13th says the French posts 
were within nine miles of Bakshi-Serai, also 
close into the Russian position at Albat and 
Airgal, where, if at all, the Russions must make 
@ stand. 

The Russians have thirteen infantry divisions 
> the Allied lines—namely, one division 

Guards at the fortifications on the north 
ag two at Inkermann, two on McKenzie’s 

idge, and the remaining eight guard the series 
of plateaus from Bakshi-Serai down to Aitodor 
and the river courses of the Belbek, Katicha, 
and Alma. 

English correspondence to October 12 sup- 
poses that the Russians from the north side of 
Sebastopol were falling back by detachments 
on Perekop. There was, however, no diminu- 
tion of fire from the forts and batteries on the 
north side of the harbor. Their fire during the 
last four days had been very active, and was 
chiefly directed against the Malakoff and the 
French quarters in the western part of the 
south side. 

The British and French were engaged in 
paing away the ruins of the city of Sebas- 
topol. 

MA British general order provides the Ameri- 
can officers with rations during their stay in 
the Crimea. 

Miss Nightingale had returned to Sebastopol. 

General Wyndham, the hero of the Redan, 
has the command of the Fourth British Di- 
vision. 

THE BALTIC. 

The coasting trade was again springing up, 
since the removal of the fleet. 

The Russians have fortified all the passes 
leoding to Tiflis. Omer Pasha was at Souchem 

ale. 

MISCELLANEOUS WAR NEWS. 

The latest dispatch from St. Petersburgh, 
dated October 26th, says: Two liners, sixteen 
frigates, and some gunboats, have entered the 
Dneiper. Of the Emperor Alexander, the usual 
story is revived, that his reason is affected. 

The London Post says that a new English 
commander is appointed to the Crimea, but 
does not give his name. Rumor mentions Sir 
De Lacy Evans, Codrington, Markham, Colin 
Campbell, and others. 

Osman Pasha, who had been taken at Sinope, 
had been exchanged. 

A St. Petersburgh letter of the 15th says the 
Allied successes have caused despondency, yet 
everything indicates the intention of Russia to 
continue the war. Preparations were making 
for a fourteenth levy and enrollment of the lo- 
cal militia. Prayers were offered for the Em- 
peror’s safe return from the Crimea. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

A new coalition of Lord John Russell, Bright, 
Gladstone, and D’Israeli, was still talked of. 

Lord Palmerston wishes the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury to accept the vacancy in the Colonial Sec- 
retaryship, but his colleagues oppose. The 
name of Lord John Russell is also mentioned 
for the office. 

An important discussion had been held in 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on the 
present British monetary crisig. Resolutions 
were adopted, that although there is no cause 
for immediate alarm, the Government should 
anticipate and prevent any break down of pub- 
lic confidence by suspending the operation of 
the Bank act of 1844, as during the crisis of 
1847. The London Times opposes this expe- 
dient. ‘ 

The city of London had presented an address 
to the Queen, upon the glorious successes of 
the Allied army, to which the Queen made a 
suitable reply, promising a vigorous continu- 
ance of the war. 

The London papers comment strongly on 
Admiral Stirling’s dilatory movements in the 
Pacific, by which, on the 20th of May, he per- 
mitted the Russian fleet to escape. 

Lord Wharncliffe and Mr. C, Lucas, member 
of Parliament, are dead. 

The New York clipper ship Carrier Pigeon, 
abandoned at sea, was towed by a steamer into 
Cork harbor. The captain and crew afterwards 
arrived there in a boat. 

The ship America went ashore at Gibraltar, 
and became 9, total wreck. 

Sir Charles Napier was canvassing South- 
wark (London) for Daclieasent, vice Molesworth, 
with good chances of success. 

FRANCE. 

In addition to the Bank of France having ar- 
ranged to obtain some millions of francs in sil- 
ver from the Bank of Amsterdam, it was rumor- 
ed that it also intended to issue 25 and 50 franc 
bills. 

The Paris papers’ gay that gplendid gold 
mines have been discovered in Oayenne, 

BELGIUM. 

The King of Belgium actively offers his me- 
diation in the war. 

SPAIN. 

General Tacon, formerly Governor of Cuba, 
had died of cholera, at the age of 80. 

DENMARK. 

The Ministry is reconstituted—M. Balg is 
Minister of thé Interior and President of the 
Council. 

The name of Congress, says a letter from 
Berlin, has been erroneously given to the meet- 
ing called by Denmark for the settlement of 
the Sound dues. Denmark has simply invited 
the States of the Baltic (namely, Prussia, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Mecklenburg, and Lubec) to a con- 
ference, in order to come to an understanding 
with them as to the possibility of purchasing 
the dues. As no invitation of the kind has 
been addressed either to England, or France, or 
the United States, the meeting cannot in any 
way be termed a European Congress, 

GREECE. 
The Ministry has been changed again, 
EGYPT. 

The Pasha of Egypt has prohibited the ex- 
port of grain after the 6th of January next, 
owing to a short-coming in the rise of the Nile. 

f LIVERPOOL MARKET. 

Messrs. Brown, Shipley, & Co., report wheat 
dull and easier; in some cases, 3d. lower. Flour 
dull, and a trifle lower, say 1s. per bbl. West- 
ern Canal flour, 41s. 6d.(@42s.; Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, 43s. @ 43s. 6d.; Ohio, 44s. 6d. 

45s.; Canadian, 41s. White wheat, 12s. 2d. 

12s. 9d.; red, lls. 10d.@12s. Corn, 6d, 
higher on the week, and closed steady; white, 
45s. (@ 45s. Gd.; yellow, 43s. @ 43s. 6d.; mix- 
ed, 43s. Messrs. Richardson, Spence, & Co., 
quote white wheat, 12s.@12s. 6d.; red, lls. 
Jd. @ 11s. 9d. Ohio, Philadelphia, and Balti. 
more flour, 44s.@ 45s. 6d., and report corn 
dull at the close. 


Austria ann Sarprnta—A Storm Brew- 
1vg.—The Times, in a leading article, adverts to 
the fact that diplomatic relations have for some 
time been suspended between the Sardinian 
~, Tuscan Governments. Sardinia is threat- 
ened, 

“Count Buol carries matters with a high 
hand. In an interview with the Sardinian Min- 
ister at Vienna, he boldly states that the ru 
ture between the Courts of Florence and Turia 
had taken place in consequence of instructions 
sent by the Imperial Government. His Majesty 
the Emperor would not remain to consider it a 
Spy ry Mayet 
you do not se’ e dispute, 
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of Normandy, the Minister of 


iF am informed, considers that he wg introduc- 
some entirely new points and privileges, 
which I will sre: Ad The indirect fotiaenge 
has been conceded. ‘Soldiers are not to be bil- 
leted on American citizens. There was a neces- 
sity for such an article, for it has certainly hap- 
ieee that soldiers have been billeted on a 

ritish subject. To a request of an extension 
of religious privileges, I am told that it was an- 
swered that the su must not even be dis- 
cussed; that no treaty could be concluded on 
such grounds ; that there was the most. perfect 
practicable liberty in this kingdom, and that it 
was impossible to bring forward one Madiai 
ease in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. So 
that, unsupported by the Prussian or the Brit- 
ish Minister, Mr. Owen felt himself compelled 
to desist. Mr. Owen has derived much assist- 
ance from merchants and others well informed 
on the subject in drawing up his treaty, and he 
has not thought it a condescension to consult 

“Great purchases have been made in grain, 
and at the advanced price of 234 carlini the 
tomolo. No decree has been issued for its ex- 
portation, and I understand that it has not been 
pressed for. There has, however, been a gen- 
eral oxpouerion that it would be conceded. 
Cheap bread is, however, a most important 
means of keepin g the Neapolitan lazzaroni loyal 
and tranquil.” 


From the London Times, Oct. 25. 


THREATENED DIFFICULTY BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The English Government is omitting no op- 


portunity of re-enforcing the West India squad- | 


ron, and thus interposing a powerful fleet be- 
tween this country and the North American 
continent. This proceeding will, we doubt not, 
call forth from a large portion of the American 
press that species of mild and temperate com- 
ment in which they delight whenever the con- 
duct of England is in question, and a little 
ero capital is to be manufactured by ma- 

ing her the object of invective and deprecia- 
tion. We shall be told, no doubt, of the fiendish 
hatred of England to Republican America, and 
of the insolent menace behind which she veils 
her insidious and treacherous designs. With- 
out the slightest wish to reflect in any way on 
the press which allows itself to be made the 
vehicle of such statements, or upon the constit- 
uencies whgse votes are found to be influenced 
by such canice, we wish to point out to the 
good sense and moderation of the American 
people the causes which have led us, even in 
time of war, to increase our squadron in their 
seas, and may possibly lead us still further in 
a direction, the first steps toward which we are 
now most unwillingly taking. 

We entreat, then, the American public to be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the assertions to the con- 
trary with which they are so assiduonsly plied, 
that there is no party or body of men in this 
country that regards them with any other feel- 
ing than that of the utmost good will, or would 
wish for them any other fate than the enjoy- 
ment of the utmost public freedom which is 
consistent with the utmost private liberty and 
security. We have neither the wish yor the 
right to intrude our opinion on that form of 
government which has been established in the 
United States; but we have, and we claim the 
right, to take every reasonable precaution 
against that spirit of unbridled license which 
the present Government of the United States 
seems inclined to tolerate. At this moment, 
North America is in profound peace with the 
whole world; yet-it is not the less true that in 
her ports are fitting out at this moment piratical 
filibustering expeditions, destined to carry war 
and bloodshed into the dominions of an unof- 
fending neighbor. These expeditions do not 
receive the sanction of the American Govern- 
ment, are not equipped by its funds, will not 
be conducted by its officers; but their prepara- 
tion is nevertheless well known to the President 
and his Administration, and received no check 
from that quarter. This toleration, we are 
willing to suppose, proceeds from weakness 
merely, and would be exchanged for vigorous 
action, only that the power to act is utterly 
wanting. — 

The American people aye so free that they 
will not be controlled i a Government of their 
own creating, and, though laudably eager for 
the preservation of their own dignity and the 
assertion of their own rights, cannot bring them- 
selves to tolerate an Executive sufficiently 
strong to compel respect for the rights af neu- 
tral nations. It is hecause we see no hope of 
finding jn the United States a Government 
capable of preventing its citizens from waging 
private war on their own account, against the 
best friends and truest allies of the great Re- 
public, that we are most unwillingly compelled, 
eyen in the midst of the great European strug- 
gle in which we are engaged, to assume a de- 
fensive attitude, in order to trample out the 
first sparks of this fire, and prevent a conflagra- 
tion which, if once allowed to spread, may 
cause incalculable misery to the human race, 
It is the misfortune of the American Republic 
that she contains within her borders so many 
desperate and lawiess men; it is still more her 
misfortune thatshe does not possess an organiza- 
tion sufficiently powerful to crush these criminal 
attempts. That which she cannat do, we are 
compelled, at least so far as the lawless enter- 

rises directed against ourselves go, to do for 
er. 

We cannot wait patiently till these lawless 
emissaries of insurrection and plunder have set 
their feet within Her Majesty’s dominions, and 
encountered there the resistance which is sure 
to overwhelm their wild and desperate schemes. 
We cannot wait till we are placed in the terrible 
dilemma of either sparing men to whom clemen- 
cy is cruelty to the human race of which they 
are the enemies, or of inflicting a just yo ee 
ment, which may be the means of inflaming 
against us the passions of the American people, 
and leading to a disastrous and fratricidal war. 
We will, if it be possible, prevent the crime 
that otherwise it would be our duty most severe- 
ly to punish, and this we do in the name and 
in the hope of peace. We cannot believe that 
those who are now engaged in enrolling unhap- 
py men for these desperate and criminal enter- 
prises really contemplate the sucoess of a de- 
scent upon Ireland, for instance, as probable, or 
even possible, All they can hope is, that the 
miserable fate sure to attend such wretched ad- 
venturers may be the means of inflaming the 
public mind against England, and 9 
the passions of the people to a point whic 
might render war inevitable. This consumma- 
tion it is the duty of the American Government, 
if it can, to prevent—and as it cannot, of the 
Government against which such attempts are 
aimed, by all means to avert. If we can prevent 
these expeditions from sailing, or intercept them 
in mid-ocean, we shall have done much toward 
averting the danger that must arise, should they 
be carried. out to their natural development. 
The course of action we have adopted is bold, 
but for that very reason we believe it to be 
prudent and safe. 

We are fully aware of the advantage that 
such a proceeding gives to those ever-active 
emissaries of discord, who are incessantly em- 
ployed in every State of the Union in stirring 
up the feelings of the populace against this 
country. That which is a mere measure of 
self-defence against lawless force, they will rep- 
resent ag an ingult offered to the lawful Gov- 
ernment of the country; they will declaim, they 
will distort, they will exaggerate, but we must 
not omit to pre real dangers be- 

: * Eng- 
and every interest to re- 
America. The immense 
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e | happy community, bat because that Govern- 
_| ment is unwilling or unable to 


nt its citi- 
zens from forth to murder and to plunder 
fa Galilean of-on nantiendinn y Are 
‘these the garlands with whi Free- 

it to be adorned? Are these the laurels 


be bound? 


ed the nursing 
citizens are free 


has some claim to be call- 
of Freedom ; and her 
they know how to 


law, the supremacy of which constitutes 
the principal distinction of a civilized com- 
munity. 


~~ Pantatoons*witnour Susrexpers.—Profes- 
sor La Borde, of South Carolina College, in his 
recent work, says: , 
hee pene have concluded to dis ane 
with shoulder-straps, some men, espe yin 
the city, have thought they would prove panta- 
loons can be worn without suspenders. The 
men now strut the streets with their pantaloons 
tightly buttoned, side by side with the women 
w 


around their persons. Upon a fair view, the 
evil is the same in both cases, pressure upon 
the vital organs, impairment of their proper ac- 
tion, want of development, deformity, disease, 
and premature death.” : 


The New York Phrenological Journal says: 

“As we walk the streets of our city, we see 
scores of boys, from twelve to sixteen years old, 
with their pants buckled very tightly around 
their disconnected bodies, preventing growth at 
this rapidly growing age; and the result is, a 
@ generation of dyspeptic, pale-faced, puny 
apologies for men.” 





CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS, 
HON, WILLIAM H. SEWARD’S SPEECHES. 


The Republican Association of Washington 
city have published in pamphlet form the 
speeches recently delivered by the Hon. William 
H. Seward at Albany and Buffalo, and, in order 
to give them as general a circulation as possible, 
have determined to send them at the following 
cheap rates: 

Speeches at Albany and Buffalo, in one 
pamphlet, at $2 per hundred copies. 

Speech at Albany, in the German language, 
$2 per hundred copies. 

The Association will also direct and mail 
them singly, free of postage, to such names as 
may be farnished, at the above rates; or they 
will send them in packages, at the expense of 
the person ordering, at the very low price of 
$1.25 per hundred copies. Address 

L. Creruane, Secretary of the 

Republican Association, Washington, D. C. 





MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, November 13, 1855. 


Flour, Howard Street - - $9.00 @ 0.00 
Flour, City Mills - 8.87 @ 0.00 
Rye Flour - - - 7.25 7.12 
Corn Meal - - - 4,25 0.00 
Wheat, white - 2.10 @ 2.13 
Wheat, red - - 2.00 @ 2.06 


Corn, white - 92 95 
Corn, yellow . 95 
Rye, Pennsylvania - ¢ = 1.15 
Rye, Virginia - - - - + 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 

Oats, Pennsylvania - - - 
Clover Seed - - 
Timothy Seed - - 
Hay, Timothy - - 
Hops- - - = = 
Potatoes, Mercer - 
Bacon, Shoulders « 
Bacon, Sides - - 


Bacon, Hams - 
Pork, Mess- - 
Pork, Prime - 
Beef, Mesa - - 


L ° 
Wool, Washed- - - 
Wool, Pulled - - - 
Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine - 
Wool, Choice Merino 
Butter, Western, in kegs 
Butter, Roll - 
Cheese - - - 


Coffee, Rio - 
Coffee, Java 


WEW YORK MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, November 13, 1855. 
Flour, State brands - - - $8.75 8.87 
Flour, State brands, extra- - 9.50 (@11.25 
Flour, Western - - 8.75 9.12 
Flour, Southern - 9.37 9.62 


Rye Flour - - 7.50 
Corn Mea! - - 4.62 
Wheat, white - 1.95 
Wheat, red - - 1.92 
om — - aot 
i) ellow - 95 
4 = 1,24 
a AQ / 
. 0.00 


Oats - - - : 
Clover Seed . 
Timothy Seed - - 
Hay a: jai the ° 
Hops- - - - 
Bacon, Shoulders - 
Bacon, Sides . 
Bacon, Hams - - 
Pork, Meas - . 
Pork, Prime . 
Beef : 


Lard, in barrels 
Lard, in kegs - 
Butter, Western 
Butter, State 
Cheese 


Co Java 
Wool. Unwashed 
Wool, Washed - 
Wool, Pulled - 
Wool, Fleeve, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine - 
Tron, Scotch, Pig- - 
Lime, Rockland 
Lime, common - 
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TO EDITORS. 


The advertiser intends to reside in Washington during 
the next session of Congress, and wishes to write letters 
to one ar two daily and as many weekly papers of Free 
Soil principles. Address “J. C. S., Box 648, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


Read the following tribute to Wistar’s Balsam, from the 
Kinderhook (N. Y.) Sentinel, dated July 31: 


“HOPE NEVER DIES.” 

A remarkable cure of Consumption has recently been 
ffected by this medicine, in the town of Chatham, in this 
county, and which was related to us by Dr. Herrick, an 
eminent physician of that town, to whom we have per- 
mission to refer. A young lady, who had long labored 
under an affection of the lungs, was considered by her 
iriends as beyond the reach of medicine, and she was in- 
formed by her medical attendant that she must die, She 
was induced to send for a bottle of 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 
asa last resort. The young lady experienced great re- 
lief, and two more bottles were successively procured and 
administered, She is now happy in the restoration of 
health. 

If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
| W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders should be 

addressed, and for sale by his agents. 13 











The following is a letter from R. P. Stow, Esq., Assist- 
ant Clerk U. S, Howse of Representatives : 
Wasutneron, D. C., June 15. 
Dear Sig: I feel it a pleasure to make known to you 
and the public the surprising effects of the OXYGENA- 
TED BITTERS, in relieving me from that most discour- 
aging disorder, Dyspepsin. I have been afflicted for 
about seventeen years with the usual attendant symp- 
toms, viz: constipation of the bowels, ieadache, pain in 
; of the time | was extremely bilious. I 
ak ere Re have been strict in my diet, 
ood purpose. Hearing of the OXYGENA- 


and myself 
enjoyment of health, None but the dys- 





with which the temples of the goddess should. 


ae Bs 2 to subordinate their individual wills. 
to 


ose skirts or petticoats are firmly hound j fina 


I procured’ some; have used four bot- | trers 
.s, and find the bad symptons all removed, 
| Sate taea to tebe at 


Santee 


H. P. Wutrwey is our authorized canvassing agent for 

New York city and Vicinity, find will receive and torward 
advertisements forthe Era at our lowest rates. 

| Advertisements can be left at his office, No. 22 Spruce 








PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & COMPANY, _ 
Will Publish, November 20th: 


IL 
CASTE: 
A STORY OF REPUBLICAN EQUALITY. 
BY SYDNEY A. STORY, JR. 


| In’one large vol. 12mo, 540 pages. Price $1.25. 


HIS erful Anti-Slavery novel will awaken the 
T tention of the public to ad (and ee 


New Phase of the Great Question of the Day. 


To those who would be repelled by a tale of wrongs 
and atrocities, however true they might be, the Publishers 
desire to say, that this is in the best sense a Novel—a love 
story, if the reader pleases—relatin 
sons belonging to the PRIVILEG: 
' dition of the Southern Slave is not the 

It is true the author has written with a 
! not lie upon the surface; and the re 





to the fortunes of per- 
CLASS. The con- 
theme of the book. 
Tpose, but it does 
clive reader wi!l 


that its force fall i 
cnet Banineen pred on quite as muth upon Northern as 


The Publishers do not wish to give any hint of the 


UNIQUE PLOT 


of this Novel, preferring that the thousands of readers 
should enjoy the pleasure of its surprises for themselves. 


IL. 
MODERN PILGRIMS: 


SHOWING 


THE IMPROVEMENTS IN TRAVEL, 


AND 
THE NEWEST METHODS OF REACHING THE 
CELESTIAL CITY. 


BY GEORGE WOOD, 
Author of “Peter Schlemih! in America.” 


Two vols. 12mo. Price $1.75. 


HE idea of this work was suggested 10 the auther by 
the inimitable “Celestial Railroad” of Hawthorne. 
But in the application of the idea to the religious societies 
of modern times, the author is indebted to no one. It is a 
continuous story of the Pilgrimage of some cultivated and 
piously disposed people, in which they visit in turn vari- 
our Cities, castles, and hotels, representing the leading re- 
ligious denomimations. But no description ean do the 
work justice, It is full of trenehant satire upon life, man- 
ners, and opinions; and at fe same time it has much of 
pathos which cannot but awaken sympathy. 
This work will make a ion in the religious world. 
It is proper to add, that the author takes the same stand- 
point with honest John Bunyan. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
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A BEAUTIFUL STORY. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


No. 285 Broodway, New York, 


HAVE NOW READY, 
NELLIE OF TRURO, 


By the Author of 
‘““VARA, OR THE CHILD OF ADOPTION.” 


12mo. $1. 
A NEW YORK correspondent of the Louisvile Jour- 
nal, having exammed the proof-sheets of this book, 
writes thus: 

“Tt is an earnest and truthful story of progressive child- 
hood, under ali its varied influences of circumstance, as- 
sociation, and opinion. ‘There is no intricacy of plot, or 
marvellous adventure, in the tale ; yet it preserves a cour- 
tinued interest throughout; and by its simple charm the 
reader is insensibly beguiled into the consideration of im- 
portant Christian truths and high moral principles. Such 
teachings, through the pages of fiction, cannot be too 
highly praised. The young heroine of this book is pre- 
sented in the charming character of an artless, happy 
child ; and as it js said there are no children now-a-days— 
only precocions men and women—this graphic portrait 
of one of the old-times race of juveniles is the more re- 
freshing. Little Nellie is delightful in her innocent gaye- 
ty and unforced nature; impulsive, ardent, and con ding, 
her heart instinctively opens to the hand of affection, from 
which the good seed is scattered which afterward bears 
ils appropriate fruit in her life. The other characters are 
happily delineated, each preserving its peculiar individu- 
ality. Life, in its daily routine of action, is unfolded on 
the page. The courtly, polished man of the world is seen, 
ever clothed in the politeness of his caste. The warm- 
hearted, eccentric mee ry figures humorously with 
his oddities; and the gentle, Christian pastor, placed in 
contradistinction with the thundering Boanerges of the 
pulpit, succeeds in making manifest his quict power.” 463 





PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN KILLER. 


LETTER from Rev. Charles Hibbard, Missionary 
in Barmah, to his father, Joseph Robinson, Esq., of 
this city, has been handed to us for publication, from which 
we make the following extracts.—Providence Journal. 
Newrox, Mavu_main, June 6, 1855. 

Dear Father: I have been intending to write for a sup- 
ply of Perry Davis’s Pain Killer for some months, but 
have Jet other things prevent hitherto. 

Will you kindly say to Mr. Davis, that Mrs. Hibbard 
and myself, and indeed, I might add, all who came out 
with us, feel very grateful for the box of Pain Killer 
which he gave us, when we left our native land for 
Burmah. 1 have used it for Coughs, Colds, violent In- 
ternal Pains, Summer Complaints, Burns, Bruises, and 
for the Sting of Scorpions—and with uniform success. 
The only severe spasm of the stomach which Mrs. Hib- 
bard has had in Burmah was instantly relieved by the 
Pain Killer. We always keep it where we can put our 
hand on it in the dark, if need be. 

Although I took Mr. Nisbet’s box in addition to my own, 
when he returned to: Ameriea, still it is all gone but three 
or fcur bottles, and that would have been gone long ago, 
had I not refused to part with it. 

The Karens, also, are beginning to learn its value, and 
call for its use, but I have to deny them, except in doses, 
tor we could not think of being without it. With Dr. 
Jayne’s Family Medicines and the Pain Killer, I feel my- 
self well armed against disease—that is, in all ordinary 
eases. They are indispensable, and | seldom meddle with 
any other medicines. Rev. CHARLES HIBBARD. 
For sale, wholesale, by Druggists in all the principal 
cities. and at retail by apothecaries and storekeepers in 
every town in the United States and Canada, and by 
GRAY & BALLANTYNE and JOHN T. MORTIMER, 
Wasiington, D. C. 463 
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AGENTS WANTED, 
FOR MITCHELL’S NEW NATIONAL MAP. 


TS work, just issued, exhibits the United States, 
Mexico, and Central America, on a iarger scale than 
they have ever before been shown on any single map. 
Being the only METALLIC PLATE MAP, on a satis- 
factory scale, yet published, embracing these countries in 
their proper connection, and sold at a lower price than 
any work of a similar character heretofore issued, it at- 
fords greater advantages to canvassers than any map 
ever before published. 


8. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL, 
Philadelphia. 


THIRD EDITION WITHIN A YEAR. 
THE 


AMERICAN ECLECTIC DISPENSATORY. 


BY JOHN KING, M. D. 
One vol. royal 8vo.; 1,396 pp. Price $6. 


A very great deal of labor has been bestowed upon 
the production. It contains an account of a larger num- 
ber of the medical plants indigenous to our country than 
any other work we are acquainted with.—Mich. Journal 
of Medicine. 

We commend this work to the attention of our readers, 
as worthy a place in their libraries, mainly on account of 
the information it contains on the subject of our indigenous 
materia medica.—New Jersey Medical Reporter. 

Learn that Truth is in all—is as omnipresent in human 
knowledge, as the Great God of Truth is in his creation. 
Thus would the student be trained to be a true Eclectic, 
and seek for the truth in every system and every theory. 
He would find it in Allopathic, Homeopathic, or Hydro- 
pathic systems—in Biochemical, Dy ieal, or Histologi- 
cal theories.— Forbes’s British and Foreign Medical Review . 
This work should be in the hands of every apothecary 
and physician, and is an indispensable requjsite to all 
who would understand the true value of the indigenous 
plants of America used for medicinal purposes. It is com- 
ded in the t terms by the American Journal of 
Pharmacy, the highest authority in this department of 
science. 
The new edition just ready. 


MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS, & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati. 


{>> For sale by Booksellers generally. 
It may also be sent by mail. 


AMERICAN ECLECTIC OBSTETRICS. 
BY JOHN KING, M>D., 
Author of the Eclectic Dispensatory, &c. 
One vol. 8v0, with 70 Hlustrations. Price $4. 
Notices from Medical Journals. 


We have ey examined Dr. King’s work, an@ can 
honestly recommend it as a safe and judicious guide, both 
to the student and the practiti i 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Probably no man has done more than Prof, King to ele- 
vate the literary ch ter of the particular claas of the 
medical profession to which he . * * His work 
on Obstetrics is elaborate and tho in all its details, 
and will be found of great service in this department of 
medical science.— Woreester Journal of Medicine. 
The vegetable Materia Medica holds the most promi- 
nent position in the various remedies proposed by the au- 
thor.— New Jersey Medical Reporter. 
Just published by : 
MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS, & CO., | 
25 West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 
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FOR SALE BY 
MILLER, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, 


_ NEW YORK. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


‘achines rate upon an entirely new prin- 
M ; no ttle. bat one and 


ial, and have given entire sa 
. sre very simple in const n, and 
ssental as as useful, fitted to al 
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Boston, Proprietors. Sold by theit ageuts everywherer 


SETH W. FOWLE & CO, 138 Washingion. street, | : 
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For the National Fra, 
“CALL MY NATIVE LAND To YOUR HELP,” says 
the'great Magyar, “let loose the nationalities, 


ae 


and the Arctic Bear will be driv 


icans, not Russian’ in sympath: 


, must lament 
that England was less j 


ess interested in, maintain- 
ing the nationality of Christian, i 
Han: than she now is in support of } 
bomen monarchical Turkey. ae ard 
helped to save from Turkey, in 1827; Turkey 
she helped to save from Russia, in 1829, and 
has been doing so ever since- Hungary. 
struggled alone against the Hapsburg and the 
Czar. In the days when the Crescent endan- 
gered Christendom, Hungary stood in the gap. 
And in this age, when Moscovite barbarism 
threatens Europe, Hungary arises to stand 
there once more, and the Western nations 
watch her fall, wait till Russia takes a second 
step onward, and then they take up arms to 
“maintain the integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire, and the security of Europe.” Says Kos- 
suth, “Set up the barrier first thrown down— 
set up the barriers that fell long ago, Poland 
and Hungary, and then Turkey will be safe, 
Europe will be secure.” 


Though England be the only spot in the 
Old World where Kossuth’s head can in se- 
curity repose, yet in his indignation at her 
crooked course, since the battle of Navarino, 
there is justice. The key to that strange policy 
is to be found in the mixed form of her Gov- 
ernment, as will appear in the course of this 
article. For the present it may be observed, 
that Greece, though rescued from Turkey, did 
not escape mo ; and that Turkey is saved 
from Russia, to continue a monarchy. The rank 
English Tories, as ativocates of kingly rights, 
have motives for opposing the advance of Rus- 
sin, while their adversaries join them to main- 
tain the integrity of nations. In the case of 
Greece, while all England felt interested for 
the people of that country, no party went so far 
as to oar a the main object of putting an 
end to the Turkish atrocities. But Hungary 
was an intruder into the European family, 
“ without father born.” Much of England sym- 
pathized with her cause, but the strength of 
England could not have been engaged in its 
cefence. 

But, how far shall we blame the British De- 
mocracy for their support. of the plan on which 
the present Russian war is prosecuted? If 
they coull save united the energies of England 
j4 support ot the Hungarian Republic, that 
time is pas’. The influence which Russia ac- 
quiced » her step then (her reliance upon the 
neutr. »° of Austria) has emboldened her to 
tak  iother, end now by what means may she 
he. -pped? ‘10 liberal men of England see 
iha she must be stopped, whether republics 
shal! be established now, or not. The time 
when we might have talked of republics has 
been allowed to ripen into a time when we 
must talk of nationalities. 

The existing, separate despotisms of Middle 
Europe, detestable as they are, leave more 
hope to the people than would their virtual con- 
solidation with a’semi-barbarian Power which 
now maintains the vicegerency of Heaven over 
a seventh part of the earth. Then, in curbing 
Russia, shall England exchange her alliance 
with France for that of Poland and Hungary ? 
And, since the name of Napoleon is pledged to 
the extinction of republics, shall revolutionized 
France be added to the glorious league? How 
America would rejoice at beholding strong old 
England arrayed with all the nationalities 
against all the crowns and coronets of the Con- 
tinent! But her Queen and Aristocracy will 
not engage in the destruction of fraternal 
thrones and aristocracies, and the establish- 
ment of republics. Such a course were not 
only unnatural, but, in the end, suicidal. Eng- 
land must revolutionize, before she can lead 
Europe in a revolutionary war. And here all 
thinking men must pause. Her Government, 
embracing so much more of good than of evil, 
tending in the right direction, steadily working 
out its own peaceful revolution, cannot be vio- 
lently subverted without the hazard of destroy- 
ing its blessings with its abuses. That hazard 
the British Democracy are not willing to as- 
sume. Jury trial, habeas corpus, free speech, 
a home for exiles, cheap bread, penny postage— 
these indications of the future they are not will- 
ing to commit to the chances of a revolution. 
The fabric of the English Government is an 
ancient Norman castle, which has undergone 
successive improvements from age to age. 
Many of its dungeons have been opened to the 
light, or changed to festive halls. Modern art 
has made many a great and rich replacement 
among its rough walls and ivied battlements. 
The old, the modern, and the new, are bound 
together in the same structure. Carefully re- 
place its remaining deformities with beauties, 
steadily replace them, stone by stone. Our 
own Temple of Liberty, while it bathes its dome 
in light, has a dungeon, noisome, vast, and 
dark—though in America, where the corner- 
stone was laid in an enlightened age, we might 
have expected to find an edifice harmonious 
and faultless. Nevertheless, there are few 
among us who would pull down the temple yet. 
Nor will the liberal men of England take such 
measures for her renovation as can only be jus- 
tified by great present suffering, casting its 
shadow on the future. 


From the foregoing considerations, it would 
seem that England cannot, in our age, lead the 
nations in a revolutionary war. Should such a 
contest arise, however, the mixed form of her 
Government would be apt to insure her neu- 
trality. That was her attitude in 1848, while 
kings and hierarchs hasted from their capitals, 
and a ney earthquake-jar ran through eve 

alace in oe. The Republican cause, ind 

ikewise the Monarchical, found sympathy in 
England. On her soil, both Louis Kossuth 
and Louis Philippe found refuge and welcome. 
But the sword of England slept in its scabbard. 


Now, however, England is earnestly engaged 
in a war, which is of vast though indirect im- 
portance to the Republican cause. The con- 
flict is of such @ nature as to produce a cordial 
union of the = English parties. The Aris- 
tocracy and the Throne feel interested in main- 
taining an equilibrium among sovereigns. By 
the security of Germany and of all Europe, they 
understand the security of their kingly and 
aristocratic rulers in ik and import- 
ance, At the same time, the Democracy, the 
friends of the ple, fighting in the same 
cause, rightly judge that they, too, have an im- 
portant work to perform, in securing national. 
ities—thus keeping open a way for the estab- 
lishment of constitutional or even republican 
governments. 

The States of the German Federation can 
only hope to rid themselves of their rulers in 
one of two contingencies: either they must 
have the leadership and protection of Pinade: 
which shall withstand the certain intervention 
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and howling, back to his den.” And all Amer.) 








| Robert Toombs and Alfred Iverson, represent. 
atives of the State of Georgia in the Senate of 
the United States. Having ref to the or- 
ganization of the society, Mr. Toombs said: 
It presents a practicul question one that ad- 
dresses itself Sho cat interests and ou 
triotism. ey eee admission of Missouri into 
the Union, by consent of 1 
was prohibited in all the T 
| of 36° 30%. Fora long ge 
/was inhabited only by the red man, For a few 
= past, the ity of that portion of it 
known as the Territories of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka, lying immediately west of Missouri and 
Towa, has attracted thither a large nnmber of 
enterprising pionsers and emigrants. They re- 
cently applied to Congress for Territorial Gov- 
ernments ; the result was, the of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. The principles of the 
bill are familiar to all. The prominent feature 
of it—the only one of practical importance to 
the South—was, that it was a repeal of the 
Missonri restriction, that it left to the people of 
the vast Territories of the ‘Vest the sole regula- 
tion of their domestic institutions—that it pro- 
hibited the interference of either Congress or 
the States in their regulation. He had voted 
for the bill; he was content to abide by its prin- 
ciples. The North consented to let the natural 
laws of emigration people these Territories. 
Such was the understanding of all, upon the 
assage of the bill. The South desired to carr 
ie institutions into them, yet she did not 
for them the protection of Congress. She was 
and is now ready to stand by her compact. 
Has the North done so?. Has she acted in good 
faith? Is she not doing everything in her 
power to thwart the manifest objects and pur- 
poses of the bill? Why her Emigrant Aboli- 
tion Aid Soiciety? She does not disguise her 
intentions. Are they not wrong upon principle? 
Should she succeed by such efforts in overpow- 
ering the gallant Missourians, and make Kansas 
free soil? When she applies for admission into 
the Union, the South is pledged not to object. 
If she applies with a Constitution recognising 
Slavery, the North is bound by a similar 
pledge. 
The day is near at hand when she will be 
seeking admission. Our enemies were already 
in the field. Why stand we here idle? Delay 
was fatal. It was time the South was aroused 
to a full sense of her danger. He was now in 
favor of Emigrant Aid Associations at the 
South, to counteract the efforts of the Aboli- 
tionists, to avert, if possible, the threatened 
danger in Kansas. We must look to our own 
stout hearts and strong arms for the protection 
of our rights in the Territories. He would have 
opposed the taking of initiatory steps of this 
character by the South, in aiding emigration to 
the Territories. The South had not done so. 
The North was responsible for them. Self- 
protection required, demanded, that we should 
teach the latter that we will not submit to such 
diabolical attempts to abolitionize a Territory 
whose climate, soil, and productions, indicated it 
so favorable for the extension of Slavery. It 
was an attempt to circumscribe it. He was not 
disposed to force Slavery upon any people or 
Territory; the natural laws of emigration ought 
to settle the question of its extension in the 
West. Yet, since the North will not agree to 
this, let us look to it at once, that Southern 
rights, Southern interest, and Southern honor, 
shall be defended and represented there by 
“ good men and true.” For one, he was ready 
to open his purse, and provide with means those 
who were willing to battle in Kansas for the 
South and Slavery. 
He appealed to the patriotism and pride of 
all present, to give, and to give liberally, mate- 
rial aid to the society, to carry out its patriotic 
purposes; to give promptly, for now was the 
day and now the hour. The North has forced 
this course upon us; we have no other alter- 
native left. Let us not be laggard in maintain- 
ing our rights; the issue was a momentous 
one; the struggle in the Territory was for Em- 
pire; it was worthy of our best, our noblest 
efforts. 
He proceeded to show the importance to the 
South, of the admisson of Kansas into the Union 
as a slaye State; it was the key tothe great 
West; the high road to the Pacific; of influence 
in the formation of States from the Territories 
south and west of it. It was of vital conse- 
quence to the slaveholder in Missouri. 

It had been said that Slavery would not be 
rofitable in Kansas; this was a great mistake. 
t was in the stme latitude with Missouri; its 
soil very much the same. In no State in the 
Union was slave labor more profitable than in 
Missouri; the history of the Institution there 
was the best evidence of this. By the census 
of 1840, her slave population was only 40,000 ; 
by the census of 1850, it was more than double 
this number. Out ofits eighty odd thousand 
slaves, the census showed that 50,000 of them 
were in the western border counties of the State, 
immediately adjacent to Kansas. Hemp, to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn, are the principal pro- 
ducts of Missouri. The soil of Kansas has been 
found equally as well adapted to their growth. 
Their cultivation was by far more profitable 
than cotton; the history of slave labor in Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, had proven it to 
be 80. 

Mr. Toombs having concluded, Capt. Lomax, 
being loudly called for, responded ina few brief 
and spirited remarks. 


Kansas was the keystone of the arch of the 
Union. It was of vital importance not only to 
Missouri, but to.each of the slaveholding States, 
that it should come into the Union as a slave 
State. The admission of California had depriv- 
ed us of the balance of power in the Senate. 
Now was the time, and this the occasion, to 
restore it. The hour for action had arrived— 
united and vigorous action. Missouri, led on by 
her gallant Atchison, had done nobly. It was 
a struggle of life with her; it behooved the 
South to rush at once to her rescue. Shall she 
appeal in vain to Southern hearts and Southern 
atriotism? Her cause was the cause of the 
outh. He concluded by calling upon all pres- 
ent to unite with the society in its patriotic ef- 
forts, to open their purses and give material aid 
to those stout hearts and strong arms who 
were now ready to emigrate to Kansas, and 
battle for Southern rights. 


Hon. Alfred Iverson then arose and address- 
ed a few remarks to the Society. 


_ The policy of the North, said he, was to sur- 
round the South with a cordon of free States, 
and, by confining Slavery to a limited area, to 
crush it out. In this point of view, the main- 
tenance of Slavery in Kansas was a matter of 
vital interest to the South. If Slavery gives 
way in Kansas, Missouri will be surrounded on 
three sides by non-slaveholding States, and the 
institution must ive way there: it will also be 
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pe Sarin mei county, Indian 
emocratic @ ¢ A a, 
was keld in og hak House at Bloomington, 
Indiana, October 6th, 1855. ' 
_ The meeting was called to order by Mr, Wil- 
rine Vice President of the League. John 
Campbell acted as Secretary. The following 
resoluti amy Rs la and, after a full discus- 
bre adopted: 

, as a great crisis is forced upon us b 
the sls lders and their minions, and it woul 
be disastrous to the best interests of humanity 
to attempt to evade it; and whereas a great 
moral wrong has been perpetrated on the peo- 

le of the North, by the repeal of the Missouri 
mpromise; and whereas submission by the 
North to the insolent and impudent aggressions 
of the Slavery Propaganda, only emboldens it; 
and whereas a set of unprincipled and over- 
bearisg men in Missouri have procured their 
election in Kansas by violence, in driving the 
bona fide voters from the polls with the bowie- 
knife and rifle; and whereas the Missouri 
Legislature of Kansas has passed several trea- 
sonable acts against the people of Kansas and 
the people of the United States, in attaching 
the penalty of death to several acts, in their 
influence on society, that are acts of humanity, 
and for the amelioration of the condition of 
mankind; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Free Democratic League 
of Monroe county, Indiana, will oppose, by all 
legal. means, the admission of any more slave 
States into the Union, or the purchase or con- 
quest of any more slave territory. 

Resolved, That we rejoice that the people of 
the North are waking up to theirinterests. We 
expect a glorious victory in Ohio, by elevating 
one of her best citizens to the Chief Mogistracy 
of the State—a man of tried integrity and sound 
principles. 

Resolved, That our choice for the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency, in 1856, is Cassius M. 
Clay, of Kentucky, for the former, and David 
Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, for the latter, subject 
to the decision of a National Convention. 
Resolved, That we will sustain the free peo- 
ple of Kansas in maintaining their rights 
against all invaders. We think it for their 
best interests to form a Constitution excluding 
Slavery, and ask for admission into the Union 
this coming session of Congress. 

Resolved, That the abuse of the ministers of 
the Gospel, by the slaveholders and their co- 
workers in the North, is an alarming symptom 
of the body politic, and, if not counteracted and 
resisted, will bury our civil and religious liber- 
ties in one common ruin. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be publish- 
ed in the National Era, the Kansas Free State, 
and the Bloomingion Times. 

The principles and Constitution of the League 
journed until the first 


were then read, and it adj 
Saturday in January, 1856. 
Wi.1am Fer, President. 

Joun CamMPBELL, Secretary. 





For the National Era 


REPUBLICAN UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


The large majority of Anti-Nebraska Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, most of whom will find 
themselves in the Republican party before Con- 
gress meets, if they have not already, naturally 
excites the inquiry, How many Senators will 
identify themselves with this movement? 
May not the following already be reckoned 
as Republicans, viz: Messrs. Hamlin and Fes- 
senden, of Maine; Hale and Bell, of New 
Hampshire; Foot and Collamer, of Vermont ; 
Sumner and Wilson, of Massachusetts; Foster, 
of Connecticut; Seward, of New York; Wade, 
of Ohio; Trumbull, of Illinois; Durkee, of 
Wisconsin; and Harlan, of Iowa? 
Mr. Hamlin was reported to have given his 
ublic adhesion to the Republican movement 
errand the late canvass in Maine; and I am 
not aware that the report has been contradict- 
ed. Atthe passage of the Nebraska bill, Mr. 
Fessenden made the defiant announcement, that 
henceforth he should agitate the subject of Sla- 
very; and I believe no one complains that he 
has not kept his promise. 
Mr. Hale is a birthright member of the new 
party. Mr. Bell was elected on the issue of 
Freedom and Slavery. 
The two Senators from Vermont are Repub- 
licans, or they are without a party in the Free- 
dom-loving Green Mountain State. 
The Massachusetts Senators are known and 
read of all men. 
Mr. Foster was elected by the party that 
overthrew the Rum and Pro-Slavery Democra- 
cy, and sent Francis Gillette, a leader of the 
Old Liberty Party, to the Senate. 
It is unnecessary to speak of Gov. Seward’s 
connection with the party. 
Mr. Wade is proving the purity of his faith 
and the strength of his zeal, by his earnest la- 
bors in the cause of Freedom. 
Messrs. Trumbull and Harlan were elected 
on the issue of Freedom against Slavery. 
Mr. Durkee has long been known as an able 
and earnest foe of the Slave Power. 
Here are fourteen, and it is to be hoped that 
Indiana will add one to the number. There is 
but little hope that Pennsylvania or California 
will increase this number in the present Con- 
gress. 
The only remaining Senators that there is 
any hope for, are Messrs. James and Allen, of 
Rhode island; Fish, of New York; and Dodge, 
of Wisconsin. 
Both of the Rhode Island Senators voted 
against the Nebraska bill; and it is difficult to 
conceive what motive should prevent them 
from co-operating with the freemen of the 
North, in undoing the mighty wrongs, one at 
least of which they opposed. 
Mr. Fish not only voted against the Nebraska 
bill, but was previously a political opponent of 
the Administration. should not place him 
ag the only Northern Whig Senator in this 
doubtful list, if he had not made a few such 
moves as voting against allowing Charles Sum- 
ner to speak in favor of the repeal of the infa- 
mous Fugitive Slave Law, and had not declined 
to give any opinion as to the duty of citizens 
in this important period of our Government. 
Mr. Dodge voted against the Nebraska Bill, 
was nominated as the Barnburner candidate 
for Vice President, on the ticket with Van Bu- 
ren, in 1848, and would, I should think, feel 
much more at home with the Republicans than 
with the sham Democrats, whose hypocrisy he 
has had so good an opportunity of knowing. 
The Republican force in the United States 
Senate, theh, numbers fourteen, at least, and 
will probably be some number from that up to 
twenty, during the present Congress. This is 
certainly a great gain, from the three or four 
men who for years past have represented the 
interests of Freedom in that _— 
. D. Ames. 


Fort Edward, N. Y. 
REV. DE. BETHUNE “GAGGING ANTI-SLA- 
VERY.” 


This bombastic “Doctor of Divinity” re- 
cently announced to the Lage generelly, and 
to the synod of the Dutch Reformed Church 
particularly, his desire to “gag Anti-Slavery 
and P very—to gag them both!” This 
a. very foolish expression for any man, at this 
late day, to utter, and ially 2 man who 
Dutchman. 
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ni . Bethune; you are most e ously 
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ation of the throne of God, you will be unable 
to “ gag” Anti-Slavery. i 
Frederick Douglass's Paper. 





Harrrorp, Vt., Oct, 24, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

If I have a mind to give fifty dollars to my 
son or my neighbor, to bear their expenses to 
Kansas, whose business is it, President Pierce 
and his Administration, and all their Slavery 


Oh, the base truckling of that odious system, 
who can fathom the depths of its iniquities ? 
I feel a deep interest in the affairs of Kansas ; 
I have children and grandchildren there; there 
my friends and kindred dwell. 





Goruam, Onto, Oct. 10, 1855. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I had thought, previous to the election, which 
was yesterday, to renew my subscription, and 
let others do as they saw fit. I had come to 
this conclusion by being scolded for the course 
you took on Know Nothingism; but when I 
saw your subscribers voting, and had the satis- 
faction of knowing that not one of them voted 
for Medill, (and they were all Democrats for- 
merly, with one exception, ) I was encouraged to 
make another effort in behalf of the Zra and 
the cause of Freedom. 

The Z£ra is apt to make voters. 
———. —_——__ 


REMARKS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


The following remarks ¢ of Frederick Douglass 
in the late colored National Convention have 
the ring of true metal : 


Mr. Frederick Douglass asked the indulgence 
of outstanders and bystanders, as we were yet 
in infancy; we were crawling to-day, falling 
down and getting up again, and hoped they 
would be looked upon as children, not as full- 
grown men. The meeting was to-day not very 
orderly, but there was a struggle for an aim; 
aud while there was an aim, he would have 
faith to reach it. We are the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water now, yet the tendency was 
to sink us deeper, for we are being elbowed out 
of every business that promises to be a lucra- 
tive one. We are trying to do something—God 
knows what it will be; but I have been trying 
to have an Industrial College established, and 
think that one can be established, if we so will 
it. Let it be done by my plan or your plan, so 
it is done, I am prepared to thank God. 

Since the proposed establishment of a Col- 
lege, the Anti-Slavery papers, who had before 
not noticed us, now assign us a place in their 
columns. It was alleged that it was impracti- 
cable—but this is practicable ;-there is in the 
State of New York a College, well regulated, 
having Professors who say they are ready to 
educate the pupils we may send them. The 
workshops are needed, and could be established 
for about five thousand dollars, so as to furnish 
us workers in iron, copper, brass, and leather. 
A voice. And in gold. 

Yes, and in gold. The money has not yet 
been raised, = | let some who have made prom- 
ises to contribute to this industry, stand up and 
say why they did not doso. You must get the 
Industrial College into the hearts and hands of 
colored people; we have tried to do so, but have 
met with opposition, strange to say, by the 
Abolitionists themselves. If we are defeated, 
the Abolitionists are the people who have 
done it. 

From the assurances made to me by Mrs. 
Stowe, I fully expected that on her return we 
should have sufficient fands to make a start in 
the College; but the Garrisonian Abolitionists 
had sent her packs of letters, and used their 
papers to prevent the contribution of funds to- 
wards it. They argued that we should not have 
such an Institution as long as there were slaves 
in the country ; but in this I think they had the 
cart before the horse, for it is my impression 
that every blow struck by a blacksmith at the 
North lightens the chains of the three millions 
held in bondage at the South. He thought that 
he could have collected ten thousand dollars, 
but he had not the time, for he had a large 
weekly paper to control, one that was formerly 
partially supported by the Abolitionists ; but 
they had withheld their support, because the 
right to vote as well as to talk was advocated 
in its columns. Colored people read the Ledg- 
erin Philadelphia, the Herald in New York, 
but they did not sustain their own papers. 

He denied that the College was proscriptive 
in its character. It originated with colored peo- 
ple; but must the odium of our complexion eter- 
nally attach itself to all we do? We do not pro- 
pose it because we are colored, but because we 
are in a certain condition; for, go where we will, 
we are met with an inveterate prejudice—and 
the lower you go down, the more you meet the 
prejudice. Go down to the lowest man, and 
he will want a man under him. Go down, 
down, down, to the Irishman, and he will have 
anager under him. He knew it was easier for 
a colored man to get his son ina lawyer’s office 
than in a blacksmith shop. Our object should 
be to make gentlemen, who could by their merit 
be placed on the same level with a white man, 
and not to be admitted to his parlor by mere 
sympathy. He knew there was mechanical 
genius in the colored man, for the best speci- 
men of naval architecture that floated on the 
Chesapeake, seventeen years ago, the George 
Washington, was built by a colored man, who 
was respected by every carpenter in the city, 
although in a slave State, because, when they 
got into a quandary, they could obtain informa- 
tion ef old colored Stephen. 





BOND AND FREE. 
A REMARKABLE NARRATIVE. 


A few nights since, there passed through this 
city, on the railroad, bound for Canada, a fami- 
ly of eight fugitive slaves. One of these—the 
leading spirit of the whole—was a woman sixty 
years of age, a bold, courageous, tps 2 and 
energetic woman. Two years ago she was 
living as a slave in the South. She was the 
mother of six children, all of whom she had 
seen torn from her arms when old enough to 
be useful, and sold away from her. One day 
she overheard her master bargaining with a 
soul-driver, who desired to purchase, for the far 
South, her grandson, a boy of some fifteen 
years old. Stung tothe quick by this design 
of stripping her of the last of her kindred, she 
instantly resolved on flight. 

The same night she started with her boy for 
the North. Night after night they travelled by 
the North star—the only guide the hapless fu- 

itive knows in making for the land of Free- 

om, and one that deceives him not, since it is 
fixed in the heavens. After long and painful 
bie naacipy. x Rac arrived in Canada. 

Here A i soni Fosse. Mires herself at 
wages. Two mon , with purse well-filled 
she started back to the venidonee of her old 
master at the South. Here, alone, she con- 
cealed herself in woods and thickets, a fugitive 
from Freedom—cared for, however, by the few 


was their journey. 


she collected seven of her children and 


and started with them for the 
slow and anxious 


da 
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big their midnight pathway. 
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bondage, and. 
the hazard of discovery in the lion’s den. 
But ncthing short of that heroism which, un- 
der other circumstances, has made men immor- 
tal, was needed to put into execution an enter- 
prise so full of vores | and danger. Such 
spirits, if any, not only deserve to be free, but 


are fit to enjoy the largest liberty. , 
on tele Gazette. 


From the Colonization Herald. 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF COLORED 
CANS. 





During the past month, the “ National Con- 
vention of Colored Americans” has been hold- 
ing its second annual meeting in our city. The 
proceedings have been reported from day to 
day in the daily papers, and have attracted 
quite as much attention as is usually bestowed 
upon conventions held for any purpose, We 
are glad to record any attempt on the part of 
the colored race to better its condition. The 
day is not far distant when they will be called 
upon to perform an important part in America. 
Let intelligent colored men, then, prepare them- 
selves and their children for the duties that will 
devolve upon them, 

The dominant question before the Conven- 
tion had reference to the means of elevating the 
colored people in an industrial point of view. 
The necessity of enlarging their circle of occu- 
pations, if they wished to command the respect 
of the whites, was admitted by all. The only 
point in dispute was, the best method of obtain- 
ing this object. Many believed that the estab- 
lishment of an Industrial College was the surest 
and speediest mode of educating their people 
to serve other occupations than the menial ones 
to which they are now almost generally con- 
fined. The report of the committee appointed 
at the last meeting was adverse to this, believ- 
ing it to be impracticable at present. It recom- 
mends a more systematic co-operation among 
the colored business men of each neighbor- 
hood; the establishment of social circles, in 
which the industrial wants of their race, and 
the means of supplying them, shall be discuss- 
ed; the inculcation, by the clergy and all influ- 
ential persons, of a dispoistion to learn trades, 
and to attend to mercantile and agricultural 
pursuits; the creation of a fund for the encour- 
agement of beginners in business; and, finally, 
the establishment of trades’ unions and associa- 
ted enterprises. 

The report contains statistical information 
of interest. By it, we Jearn that the colored 
people in the New England States have employ- 
ed in active business, exclusive of agriculture, 
a capital of $2,000,000; in Ohio, Illinois, and 
Michigan, $1,500,000; in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, $3,000,000; and in California, $200,000. 
It also states that in the city of New York 
they have $600,000 in savings fund institutions. 
Though this document was finally adopted, a 
large minority adhered to the project of an In- 
dustrial School. 

It could not be expected that all of the mem- 
bers of that, more than any other convention, 
should manifest equal acquaintance with affairs ; 
and we have not been surprised, therefore, at 
some things which were entertained by the 
Convention itself; but we think the members 
have done themselves great injustice by the 
proceedings in relation to colonization. A del- 
egate, who was unable to atiend the meeting, 
had written a letter in relation to colonization, 
and urging the claims of the Republic of Libe-. 
ria upon the Convention. This communication 
was treated in the most contemptuous manner. 
Some members wanted the letter returned; 
others were unwilling to spend three cents upon 
it; others wanted it burned on a long pole, in 
the presence of the Convention; and any quan- 
tity of matches were offered gratuituously to 
start the conflagration. 





From Frederick Douglass’s Paper. 


MORE ABOUT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
What Good will Result from it? 


“ Well,” said one of our colored fellow-citi- 
zens to us, upon our arrival home, “you have 
held the Convention, and what good has it done, 
or what good will it do? There are, we pre- 
sume, others who have propounded the same 
query. We will try and answer the question, 
for we consider it a fair and reasonable one. If 
it has effected no other good, it has brought to- 
gether, from various parts of the country, some 
of our ablest men, for mutual advice, encour- 
agement, and consultation. These have had 
an opportunity of making themselves known 
and felt by thousands of “our People.” They 
have seen each other face to face, conversed 
with each other, and mutually pledged them- 
selves before the world, never to cease “ JAWING 
FOR THEIR RIGHTS, AND CLAMORING ABOUT THE 
Warre Man’s Oppresston,” until they shall 
have attained the object of their ardent aspira- 
tions. The Convention has brought these to- 
gether for deliberative action. This can be 
done only in a conventional capacity. This, 
then, the Convention has done. 

Again: it has been the means of eliciting and 
presenting new facts iu reference to our pres- 
ent condition, our prospects, &c., which would 
probably have remained in the exclusive pos- 
session of a few, who had expended much pains 
and labor in ascertaining them. For instance, 
the Report of the Committee on Mechanical 
Branches among the Colored People of the 
United States, by Mr. E. V. Clark, of New 
York, a gentleman of superior intelligence and 
moral excellence, in relation to mechanical 
trades, &c., and the number of colored men at 
present engaged in them, is replete with solid 
information. This Report should be read by 
every one, and its suggestions studied and re- 
duced to practice. Let the colored people of 
the free States weigh well the facts presented 
in this Report, and attend to its suggestions in 
@ proper manner; and if the Convention should 
accomplish nothing else than it has done in 
presenting these facts before the people, it will 
greatly redound to their advancement and ele- 
vation. 

Furthermore: such conventions furnish, to all 
who have eyes to see, and ears to hear, and 
judgment to discern, convincing proof of our 
restlessness under the oppressor’s yoke, and 
our united and invincible determination to work 
ceaselessly and untiringly until it is broken. 
They show to our enemies that we have not giv- 
en up the struggle, and that the majority of us 
are not confounded with that despondency and 
despair which preclude the possibility of our 
working for our elevation HERE with that hope- 
Sul ardor which imparts vitality to all our ef- 
forts, however feeble, for self: ion. They 
show in what light we regard any movement 
whatever which has, directly or indirectly, any 
reference to our expatriation or emigration; 
for the principles enunciated at our Nation 
Conventions are regarded by our opposers as 
the legitimate embodiment of the thoughts and 
wishes and determinations of our scattered, 
peeled, and broken people. 

The local and general effect of the Conven- 
tion cannot fail to exert an influence favorable 
to those whom it represents. The slaveholders 
and their ——— who were so fortunate as 
to obtain standing room on the floor of the 
Convention during its sessions, must have re- 
tired with another idea in their heads, save that 


of Negro inferiority. Even the crazy editor of 
the New Dork Day Book would foes been 


staggered and. astounded,” had he been. pres- 


his stripe, expressed 

astonished at that display of native talent and 
of cultivated intellect which they witnessed, 
and the development of which must have tend- 
ed to disabuse their minds of the insane and 
baseless Db gpecemaes had conceived in rela- 
tion to their colored fellow-citizens. All such 
conventions must have this tendency. True,’ 
we wrangled a little, and jostled each other, 


and did other foolish things, to be } 
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moved, and acting as we are 
those who assume the mre? 
lition movement. The Co 

i phia, and all Conventions 

red men, demonstrate the weg 
tion. They prove not only we 
ly endeavoring to elevate ourselves, but that 
we have the ability (despite the untoward cir- 
cumstances by which we have been and still 
are surrounded) to do something toward our 
redemption, which will redound solely to our 
credit, as an afflicted people. 

We are more than ever convinced of the fact, 

vation here at the North han 
in a m the destiny of our brethren at the 
South. “ at our we 
is m dependent r energies. 
We gladly whokens the co- ion of the no- 
ble band of men and women, who have hither- 
to fought our battles, while we have compara- 
tively held our peace; but we must take a high- 
er and more manly position in the great con- 
flict than we have hitherto taken, or, instead of 
advancing, we shall surely retrograde. 

We must hold our conventions just like other 
people, as well as take part in those held by 
our ardent advocates. We must assemble to 
deliberate upon our condition, and make exper- 
iments, if we do nothing else, having in view its 
amelioration. The measures we may devise 
may prove abortive. What then? Must we re- 
lapse into indolence, fold our arms together, 
stop “jawing about our rights,” and quietly and 
meekly submit to the merciless ostracism of the 
oppressor? Not atall. Such a course would 
be pregnant with death; it would lead us to 
the grave. If we fail in one attempt, or in a 
dozen attempts, we must “ory acain.” The 
measures which have been inaugurated at our 
various Conventions, for our advancement, bave 
failed of success, not because of their inherent 
weakness, or their impracticability, but because 
we have lacked the energy, the will, and the res- 
olution, to reduce them to practice, and carry 
them to a successful consummation. ‘The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong: but unto him that endureth unto the 


Finally, let the various measures and sug- 

estions, emanating from the Convention held 
in Philadelphia, receive at our hands that im- 
portance which the exigency of our condition 
demands; let us unitedly seek to carry them 
into practice, and then the query will be thor- 
oughly answered, “ What has the Convention 
done?”’ 








WANTED, 


500 YOUNG MEN, to act as Agents, in a business 
light, pleasant, and honorable, ata salary of $100 
per month. For further particulars in regard to business, 
enclose postage stamp. Address 

462 H. B. CARTER, Haverhill, Mass. 


NOW READY, 
CAPTAIN WALTER M. GIBSON’S WORK, 
* THE 


PRISON OF WELTEVREDEN, 


AND 
A GLANCE AT THE EAST INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


The Scope of the Work 


bbe no dull prison story or tale of suffering, no particular 
denunciation of oppression or account of personal ad- 
venture, but chiefly an insight into the mind and 


Social Habits of the Malay Race, 
Their Literature, Pootry, Religion, Laws, and 
Morality. 


ty 
MALAY NOBLES AND PRINCESSES 


are introduced, with their wars and loves, their rovings 
and romance, and the account of them intermingled with 
the history and statistics of the great Malay Isle. 


Dutch Rule in the East Indies, 


past and present, is discussed with historic impartiality, 
notwithstanding the author’s Tong and painful confine- 
ment in the 


Prison of Weltevreden, in the Island of Java. 


This work contains upwards of forty illustrations, from 
original sketches by the author. 


12mo. Cloth Price $1.59. 
J. C. RIKER, Publisher, 


129 Fulton street New York. 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 1855-’6. 


\HE TRIBUNE is now in the middle of its fifteenth 
year; Vol. XV of its weekly issue commenced on 
the 1st of September last. ‘The American public need not 
now be made acquainted with its character or claims to 
consideration. With but a subordinate regard for pru- 
dence, policy, or popularity, it has aimed to stand for 
Righteousness, for Truth, for Humanity, against fortified 
Iniguity, Fraud, and Oppression. ‘There is not a slave- 
trader on this Continent, though he may never read any- 
thing but his bills of sale and notes-payable, who does not 
know and hate THE TRIBUNE; there is not an exten- 
sive fabricator of drugged and poisonous Liquors who 
does not consider it a very dangerous and immoral paper, 
and wonder why its publication is tolerated in a commer- 
cial, cotton-buying City like New York. Tur Nrwark 
Mexcury once forcibly remarked, that it had never known 
a hard, griping, screwing, avaricious, employer who was 
not hostile to ‘THE TRIBUNE, nor one eminently gener- 
ous and kindly who did net like it. Prompt and plain- 
spoken in its denunciations of iniquity and abuses of 
power, while claiming no exemption from human fallibil- 
ity, it may have done temporary injustice to individuals. 
bat it has never been unfaithful to Principle, nor deaf te 
the cries of the wronged and suffering. In its columns, the 
advocates of novel and unpopular theories, contemplating 
the melioration of human woes, especially those of the 
voiceless and down-irodden, have ever found audience 
aud hospitality; while it has ardently resisted, and will 
persistently combat, every attempt to proscribe and de- 
trade any class, because of diversities of Nativity, 
Greed, or Color. 

In defiance of calumnies the most atrocious, and of hos- 
tilities the most ¢«eadly and untiring, THE TRIBUNE has 
grown steadily in public appreciation from the day of its 
origin. Its means of serving the public have been aug- 
mented in proportion. Instead of a single editor, with one 
or two assistants, its organization now comprises a nu- 
merous body of writers, each fitted by special accomplish- 
ment and experience for the particular line of discussion 
to which his pen is devoted ; the daily amount of reading 
matter given, more than quadruples that of its earliest is- 
sues; a siaffof valued correspondents encircles the globe, 
transmitting early and intelligent narrations of whatever 
is most worthy of attention; while Politics, Legislation, 
Literature, Art, History—in short, whatever affects the so- 
cial well-being of mankind, Polemie Theology alone ex- 
cepted—finds here the freest and most searching discus- 
sion. 

Attached by profound conviction to the beneficent pol- 
icy of Indusirial Development and Internal Intercommuni- 
cation, whose most conspicuous champion throughout the 
last Half-Century was HENRY CLAY—imbued, more- 
over, with that spirit of forebearance toward our weaker 
neighbors, and toward the much-wronged Aborigines of 
this Continent, and of Peace with A]!, which will hallow 
the name of Whig, THE TRIBUNE, while surrendering 
no jot of its proper independence, co-operated earnestly 
and ardently with the Whig purty so long as its vitality 
was preserved, When, in 1850~2, an atiempt was made to 
interpolate slave-hunting into its creed, we sternly resist- 
ed that imposition; when, at the close of the last Presi- 
dential canvass, it was seen that a large portion of the 
Whigs preferred to defeat their own party, rather than al- 
low its Anti-Slavery wing to share its triumph,even un- 
der a conservative Chief on a Pro-Slavery platform, we 
knew and proclaimed that the Whig party was no more. 
Subsequent events, including the rise and culmination of 
the Know Nothing conspiracy, and the speedy absorption 
therein of the whole force of Pro-Slavery Whigism, only 
confirmed our bting anticipati With no sickl 
lamentations, therefore, for the inevitable bygone, but wi 
hope, and joy, and sympathy, and words of cheer, have 
we hailed the beginning and watched the progress of that 
mighty REPUBLICAN movement, which, impelled by the 

erfidious violation of the Missouri Compact, and stimu- 
fated by the astounding outrages whereof the rights of the 
Free Settlers of Kansas have been the victims—by the re- 
peated and utter vitiation of their elections by an armed 
mob, collected by conspiracy and hurled suddenly upon 
them from the border counties of the neighboring slave 
State, is destined to sweep away the landmarks of old 
party feuds, and unite the true hearts and strong arms of 
the free-souled in one mig’ity effort to confine the scourge 
and scandal of our country within the limits of the States 
which unwisely uphold it. To the success of this effort, 
the energies of THE TRIBUNE will be sternly devoted; 
while the TEMPERANCE REFORM, including the en- 
tire suppression of the Traffic in Intoxicating Beverages, 
will find in it, as hitherto, an earnest and unfiinehing 
champion. 

Commencing as a daily folio sheet of moderate size, and 
with scarcely a shadow of patronage, THE TRIBUNE is 
now issued in quarto form Dalry (three distinct editions,) 
Semi-WEEKLY, and WEEKLY, on a sheet 44 by 34 inches, 
eight _— pages of six columns each. Its citeulation 
has steadily grown from nothing to the following aggre- 

tes; 

Daily issues (evening and morning) - 29,500 copies 

Semi-Weekly - = * = 14,175 of 

eekly- - + + - + + 137,750 * 

Californiaedition- - - - - 6000 * 


Total - - = 187,425 “ 

We believe no other newspaper in the world has a sub- 
scription list over half so large as this; and no periodica’ 
of any sort can rival it. And while its extreme cheapness, 
rendering an increase of paying readers only an indirect 
pecuniary advantage to us, has doubtless largely swelled 
its subscription list, it would be absurdity not to preceive 
in this unprecedented patronage some evidence of public 
approval and esteem. 

TERMS, 


THE TRIBUNE employs no travelling agents, and sends 
out no papers on trust. it is not stopped when the term 
aid for expires, and the subscriber does not choose fnr- 
Bite BeBe techies to no legal process to compe! 
him. On Ficekin sresesen so stop every paper on 
expiration of the advance payment, awaiting a fresh re- 
mittance from the subscriber. If none comes, the ; 











is closed. We pay no local agents; wish no mone 
to any, when the payer cannot trust him to mail 
wise send it to us; once mailed, its safety 

(and a serious risk it often proves 
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the Medal at the World’s Exhibition 
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~ approval of an international council, the “First 
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—— ct ~ ay ge sen York Crystal Palace. 
a Vv) ormation, sent gratis to eve: 
re aa B. FRANK. PALMER, 


376 Chesnut st., Philadelphia. 


STITT & BROWN, Wool Dealers, 


No. 12 South Front street, Philadelphia. 


SETH B. STITT, Philadelphia; JAMES M. BROWN, 
Massillon, Ohio, 460 


LAND WARRANTS WANTED. 


4 








J. T. NEELY, 
Attorney and General Agent for Claimants, 
Washington City, D. C., 


Oh Ae te THE HIGHEST | ter pd 
W rices afrants properly assigned an 
forwarded to him through the Mail ; semistances peompuy 
made, by return Mail, in drafis on any of the Northern or 
Southern Banks, as requested and directed by the Parties 
forwarding the same. 

He will give prompt attention to the Examination and 
Prosecution of any class of Claims against the Govern- 
ment upon re Jeterms, ifsnecessful—if not,no charge 
will be made. 

Land Warrants selling at $1.11 per acre. 

He refers to Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
and to the Heads of the various Deparlmenis of the Gen- 
eral Government 444 


AGENTS WANTED, 
In every County of the U. States and Canadas, 


To engage in the sale of 


JOHNSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL CHARTS, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Bere a series of ten each, size 35 by 51 inches, con- 
taining over 300 drawings illustrative of aimost every 
department of this branch of study, accompanied with an 
Explanatory Key, forming the most valuable acquisition 
to schoo! appurtenances ever proéuced in this country. 


Price, neatly Colored, and mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER SET. 


A very liberal discount will be made to competent 
Agents. 
‘or particulars, apply personally or address 


A. RANNEY, Publisher, 


No. 195 Broadway, New York. 
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OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES, 


Washington City, D. C. 


TT undersigned will devote himself assiduously to the 
prosecution of claims against the Government of the 
United States in the above Court, (established by act of 
Congress, approved March, 1855,) which has cognizance 
of all claims arising under the Constitution, or founded 
upon any law of Congress or upou any regulation of an 
Executive Department, or upon any contract, expressed 
or implied, with the Government of the Uniied States, or 
any of its officers or agents. Al! claims against the Gov- 
ernment must henceforth be prosecuted in this Court, and 
not before Congress, as heretofore. When the claim is 
established in said Court, and an appropriation made by 
Congress for the Barpore: the claimant will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The undersigned will also continue, as heretofore, the 
practice of law in the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the other courts of the District. 

M. THOMPSON, Attorney at Law, 
4} street, Washington city, D. C. 

P. 8. Reference may be had (if necessary) to heads of 
Departments and Bureaus, citizens of Washington, and 
members of Congress. 428—1am 


BRITISH PERIODICALS. 
Early Cepies Secured. 

EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re- 

publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 

I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

The present critical state of European affairs will ren- 
der these publications unusually interesting during the 
forthcoming year. They will oceupy a middle ground be- 
tween the hastily-written news items, crude speculations, 
and flying rumors, of the daily journal, and the ponderous 
Tome of the future historian, written afier the living inter- 
est and excitement of the great political events of the time 
shall have passed away. It is to these Periodicals that 
readers must look, for the only really intelligible and reli- 
able history of current events; and, as such, in addition 
to their well-established literary, scientific, and theologi- 
cal characier, we urge them upon the consideration of the 
reading public. 

i]>~ Arrangements are now porenneast made for the 
receipt of early sheets from the British Publishers, by 
which we are enabled to place ali our Reprints im the 
hands of subscribers about as soon as they can be fur- 
nished with the foreign copies. Although this involves a 
very large outlay on our part, we shal! continue to furnish 
the Periodicals at the same low rates 2s heretofore, viz: 

For any one of the four Reviews, perannum- ~- $3 

For any two ofthe four Reviews - - - = § 

For any three of the four Reviewg* - 

For all fourofthe Reviews - - « 

For Blackwood’s Magazine - - - - 

For Blackwood and three Reviews - 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews - 

> Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
Money current in the State where issued will be received 
at par. 


COURT 





7 
8 
3 
9 
10 


CLUBEING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above pri- 
ces will be allowed to clubs ordering, direct from L. Scott 
& Co., four or more copies of any one or more of the above 
works. Thus: four copies of Blackwood, or of one Re- 
view, will be sent to one address for $9; four copies of 
the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 

3 POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities and towns, these works wiil 
be delivered, through agents, free of postage. When sent 
by mail. the posiage to any part of the United States will 
be but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

Remittances and communications should always be ad- 
dressed, post paid, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
No. 44 Gold street, New York. 

N.B. L.8.& Co. have recently published, and have 
now for sale, the “FARMER’S GUIDE, by Heury Ste- 
phens, of Edinburgh, and the late Prof. Norton, of Yale 
College, New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal oc- 
tavo, containing 1,600 pages, 14 steel und 600 wood en- 
~~ Price, in muslin binding, $6. 

i> This work is nor the old “ Book of the Farm,” iate- 
lv REsMEecTraTED and thrown upon the market 432 


CINCINNATI goed FOR THE IN- 


7 charge of EDWARD MEAD, M. D., Editor of the 
American Psychologica! Journal, Lecturer on Insanity 
and Forensic Medicine, late Professor of Obstetrics, and 
formerly of Materia Medica, &c. 

_ This institution is open for the reception of patients. It 
is a select establishment, presenting superior edvantages. 
None but quiet patients are admitied. The long experi- 
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DANIEL BR. GOODLOZ, | 
Wi hij 4 
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TTORNEY AT LAW, will prosecut 
and other claims on the Federa} nif as 





LAND WARRANTS OBTAIN ED. 
Ynys C. CONNOLLY (who has permission to re 
fer to the editor of the National Era) prepares papers 


and prosecutes claims for Bounty Land 
Weshington, D.C. sd yp 


PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD VOLUME oF 
THE OHIO COLUMBIAN. 


4 A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 
E. 8. HAMLIN and A. M. GANGEWnn, Editors, 


The Columbian is a weekly newspaper, pub 
Wednesday, on a handsome sheet, at ale Col _ 
bus, Ohio, the Capital of the State. ‘eal 

n Politics, it wil ad voeate the cause and gy t 
policy of the L dep Den Y; it will <p > 
cure the Righis of Man, and will oppose whatev» - 








or tends to violate the Equality of Rights. |; +t violates 
Class Legialation, Involuntary Personal Bervinade. and ail 


the various devices by which the few seek 1 


- ‘ ) subjugate 1} 
many to their rule. It it will aim to quate the 


8 ad ti 
biessings attendant upon Free Labor and Free owe nee ~ 
Recognising the law of Progress, it wil) iend its hess, 
support to every practicable and just measure for the .> 
motion of Industrial Prosperity, Peace, Liberty Edue _ 
Temperance, and the welfare of the Agricultural and snot 
ing classes, . sapadies 

It is a well-known fact, that the Slave 
pendous Monopoly, which grows fat on the unpaid js) 
and degradation of the enslaved race, has for year ee 
to extend its dominion by the increase of Slave « a ne 
this purpose it involved us in a War wit) Mexic< it 
annulled the Missouri Compromise, » compact mad ng] thas 
by the favor cf a generation of men; and it now ve i 
establish itself permanently in Kansas, on soi] h a wes 
free. It is from its mature aggressive; and it Lenn 
the People to take measures to stay its progress on 
power, grown haughty by success, clects our Presi sie 
controls our Politics, dictates our Foxeien and Dos sexy 
Policy, moulds our Politicians, and bends the wn” 
National Parties to achieve its purposes, ‘The « 
times indicate that new combinations are for 
ject anew the free spirit of the North to 
of this stupendous Monopoly. 

Ths Columbian will be an advocate of personal, ¢ 
and religious Liberty, without regard to race or ercen. 
will give no sanction to secret (cath-t ound) polit 
binations to control the ballot-box, whether under: 
tion of Priests or others, regarding them as of d 
endency under a Republican form of Governme; 
tianity and Republicanism alike recognise the In 4j 
Rights and Duties of every man. and we helic ag 
right of private} udgment in all matters, whether ry A 
gion or politics. We regard Slavery, and eg hey 
voived im it, as the great Political Question of the Dar nd 
we trustthe People will beware of al] combinations e, oo 
lated, if not designed, to call off their attentinn frets this 
giant Evil, lest, mayhap, some of those wo hate Onprac 
sion be found unwittingly aiding the Oppressors i ares 
ing the principles of equal and exact justice whieh 
voeate to be right, and such as God 


Power, that sty. 


For 


ifis 






- IBAS OF the 
formir to en. 


ihe machinatio: + 


creed; it 












we ad 
. ‘ approves, and 
king His guidance to advance them, we commend 
terprise to the favor of all friends of Huinan | 
The Columbian, while eecupying a decided positio: 
Politics, will contain various Literary, Misce neous, and 
News articles of interest. It shail be our aim to make ii 
a good Family Newspaper, aud we trust the friends of the 
cause will endeavor to increase its cireulaiion. me 
Letters containing subscriptions. &c »may 
by mail at my risk, to be addressed to © 
A. M. GANGEWER 
Columbus, Oh'o 
TERMS OF THE COLUMBIAN. 
Invariably in Advanes, 
One copy, one year - ae 
Three copies, one year 
Five copies, one year - - 
Ten copies, one year de andar . 
_ Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 cents con 
sion on each yearly, and 25 cents on each ger 
subscriber, except in the case of Clubs. a 
A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will eintitle 
making it up to a copy for six months; a Club of ten. ; 
$15, to 2 copy for one year. When a club of subserilers 
has been forwarded, additions may be made to it on the 


same terms. “431 e 
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MISTAKES OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
Speaking, Writing, and Pronunciation, Cor- 
rected. 

PAMPHLET of 33 pages, which poimts out a! the 
ad vaigarisms which are constantly used in conversa- 
tion and writing, and shows the proper words and con- 
versation to be used. This is a valuable book for per 
sons who wish to refine the couversation, as by avery 
littie-siudy of it they will become as correct talkers as the 
best educated perzons. Price 25 cents. Sent by mail. 
postege paid. Address the Publishers, , 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 


No. 60 John street, New York 
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CAN BE MADRE by purchasing C. B. 
HUTCHINSON’S ULTIMATUM of 
ventions for MANUFACTURING BARREL STAVES 
AND HEADS. For rights for Va., the W.,N. W. and. W. 
States and Territories, apply to B. MILBURN. propricior, 
Waeh'n City, who has the machines in operation the 
Travelling agents wanted, to show and work machines 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
VOL, VII. 
Edited by Pastors of Ce~aregational Churches 
in New York and vicinity. 
Among the contributors to its columns 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D. D., 
GOV. LOUIS KOSSUTH, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWF, 
MRS. H. C. KNIGHT, 
Mr. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
And other celebrated writers. 





are— 


CORRESPONDENTS 
from al! sections of the Union, from England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, con- 
tribute to enrich the columns of this Journal. 

A full and complete Review of the Markets, and 
Prices Cerrent of Flour, Produce, and Merchandise gen- 
erally, will be published weekly, prepared by an expcri- 
enced man, expressly for this paper. 

Notwithstanding the exceeding dullness of business «u- 
ring the past season, we have gained largely. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1855, we have added to our lists the names of over 
SEVEN THOUSAND new subscribers, and we are now 
increasing in a much greater ratio. 

TERMS. 

By mail, two dollars per annum, in advance. 

Order for ihe paper, accompanied by the money, 24- 
dressed to the Publisher, and prepaid, will be considered 
at our risk, 

Subscriptions ean commence with any number of the 
paper. 

AGENTS. 

Ciergymen are authorized agenis, and are solicited to 
engage in the work of extending our circulation. Vor 
every five new names they may send, with ten dollars, we 


will forward a sixth copy gratis for one year. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A limited number will be taken, at ten cents a line for 
each insertion. Advertisements of five lines or less will 
be charged fitty cents. 

Advertisers wiil find the Independent a most desirable 
medium. Publishers of valuable books can thus gain the 
attention of nearly FIVE THOUSAND CLERGYMEN, 
East, North, and West, and 100,000 readers. 

Office, No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 








ence of the Superintendent as a practitioner and teacher 459 JOSE LA blisher. 
affords a guaranty of kindly care and the most fu} —— tet 2 ae rth 7 i pun 
treatment. r : x 
Terms made known on application to Dr. MEAD, Cin- AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 
einnati, Ohio. 490 PERATE by their powerful influence on the interna 
viscera to purify the blood and stimulate it milo 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL AP.- | healthy action. They remove the obsiructions of the 


PARATUS, 


ANUFACTURED BY C. B. WARRING, A. M., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Catalogues gratis. 446 





DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 
SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very desirable 
tract of land, containing about 234 acres of excellent 
quality, situated about 10 miles north of the City of Wash 
ington, and about one mile from the new turnpike road te 
Brookville. About 150 acres is excellent wocdland; it has 
a large stream of water running entirely through the farm 
and upon it an excellent water power, suited to mill 0: 
peng purposes, 
The above land will be sold at a great bargain. Appl; 
to 8. A. PEUGH, or to 
& BLAN 


RD, 
Printers of the Bra. 


HENRY H. BOODY, 
BANKER AND GENERAL AGENT, 
Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wisconsin, 

LL buy and sell Land Warrants, enter Lands at 


the Land Office, locate Land Warrants, pay Taxes 
ds, and transact all the business of a General 


ney. 
i ge Edward Kent, Bangor; Hon. William 
Willis, Portland; P. W. Chandler, Esq., Boston; David 
Pingra, Esq., Salem ; Ivison & Phinney, 178 Fulton street, 
New York ; William H. Allen, Esq., Pres. Girard College, 
Philadelphia; Alison Owen, Esq. Cincinnati; Hon. SP” 
ashi D.C 


me lly Wis, May 21, 1856. 
NEW VOLUMES 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 
a ee es 
Magazine, thly,) 

Commence with North British for May, 1855, 
and the other Reviews and Blackwood for 


July, 1855. 
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stomach, bowels, liver, and other organs of the body, 
and, by restoring their irreguiar action to health, correct, 
wherever they exist, such derangements as are the first 
causes of disease, An extensive trial of their virtues, DY 





Professors, Physicians, and Patients, has showi cures 
of dangerous diseases almost beyond beliet, were they 
not substantiated by persons of such exalted position ald 
character as to forbid the suspicion of untruth. Their 
certificates are published iu my American Almanac, 


which the Agents below named are pleased to furnish 
free to all inquiring. 

Annexed we give Directions for their use in the com- 
plaints which they have been found io cure. , 

FOR COSTIVENESS.—Take one or two Pills, or suc 
quantity as to gently move the bowels. Costiveness 1S 
frequently the aggravating cause of Piles, and the cure 0! 
one complaint is the cure of both. No person can lee! 
well while under a costive habit of body. Hence it should 
be,.as it can be, promptly relieved. : 

FOR DYSPEPSIA, which is sometimes the cause of 
Costiveness, and always uncomfortabie, take mild doses— 
from one to four—to stimulate the stomach and liver ito 
healthy action. They will do it, and the heartburn, body- 
burn, and soulburn of dyspepsia will rapidly disappea! 
When it has gone, don’t forget what cured you. — 

R A FOUL STOMACH, or Morbid Inaction of ‘he 
Bowels, which produces general depression of the “go 
and bad health, take from four to eight Pills at first, 21° 
smaller doses afterwards, until activity and strength 18 
restored to the system. » P 

FOR NERVOUSNESS, Sick Headache, Nausea, Patn 
in the Stomach, Back, or Side, take from four to eight sem 
ou going to bed. if they do not operate suflicieutly, take 
more the next day until they do. These complaints wil 
be swept out from the system. Don’t wear these and the! 
St lead diomniens because your stomach is foul. — f 

FOR SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, and all Diseases ¢/ 
the Skin, take the Pills freely and frequently, to keep 4 
bowels open. The eruptions will generally soon begi 10 
diminish and disappear. Many dreadful ulcers and sores 
have been healed up by the purging and purifying — 
of these Pills, and some disgusting diseases which seemee 
to saturate the whole system have compleicly yielder to 
their influence, leaving the sufferer in periect hea iid 
Patients! your duty to society forbids that you sion 

arade yourself around the world, covered with pipic* 
plotebes, ulcers, sores, and all or any of the unc!ean vir 
eases of the skin, because your sysiem wants cleansiils- 

TO PURIFY THE BLOOD, they are the best medicine 
everdiscovered. They should be taken freely and te 
quently, and the impurities which sow the seeds of aw 
rable diseases will be swept out of the system like _— 
before the wind. By this property they do as mca ic h 
in preventing sickness as by the remarkable cures Wii" 
they are making everywhere. Rien Ate 

LIVER COMPLAINT, JAUNDICE, and all Bikous “/ 
fections, arise from some derangement—either orp’ ”) 
congestion, or obstructions of the Liver. a Re : 
congestion vitiate the bile, and render it wnfit ior a 
tion. This is disastrous 'to the health, and the constitu’ 
is frequently undermined by no other cause. Indigesi 
is the symptom. Obstruction ofthe duct which emj oe 
the bile into the stomach causes the bile to overflow ! 4 
the blood. This produces Jaundice, with a long 20" 
d train of evile. Costiveness, or alternately co 
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i diarrhea, prevails. Feverish sysmptom™s 
langues, ue spirits, weariness, restlessness, and = 4 
oly, with sometimes inability to sleep, and some(in’ 
at drowsiness; sometimes there is severe pail do 
fide; the skin and the white ofthe eyes become agree’. 
ellow; the stomach acid; the bowels sore to the — 
ihe whole system irritable, with a tendency oes 
which may turn to bilious fever, bilious colic, 0'” 
sentery, &c. A 


diarrhea, medium dose of three oF foot 
Pills taken at night, followed by two or three in the ong") 
ing, and repeated a few days, will remove the calise 
difthese troubles. It is Wwieked to suffer such pains, W 
e them for 25 cents. . 
yREEUM:! TISM, GOUT, and all Patesronenry Feills 
are rapidly cured by the purifying etlects of es ae 
u m the bloed, and the stimuius which they ator, one 
‘prineiple of Life. For these and sll kindred ¢ 
pepe sony bat ee in mild doses, to ™ 
‘bowels gently, but k 4 use- 
P. this is both agreeable an¢ © 
‘* ain = rayne more pleasant to take, °” 
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